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Labor Appeals for Big Vote; 


Ike-Dulles 
Snafu Sets 
Big Debate 


Eisenhower-Dulles foreign pol-| jm 


icy programs have led America 
into one of the greatest crises in 
the nation’s history. 


Coming a week before the elec- 
tions, the snafu seemed certain to 
have a profound impact on the 
Nov. 6 voting. 


Adlai Stevenson, sharply critical 
of the Ike-Dulles foreign policy 
mess, recalled that for months he 
had been warning against the gath- 
ering storm. 

News reports-indicated that GOP 
headquarters had sent out word to 
cut out the “peace theme”—on 
which. Republicans had laid- so 
much stress during the campaign. 
Instead, GOP propaganda from 
now to election will emphasize 
Eisenhower's’ military background 
and experience. 


International ‘Mess’ 

Stevenson pointed out bitterly | # 

that if a Democratic president had 
produced such an_ international 
“mess,” every paper in the coun- 
try would be calling for his im- 
peachment. 
Pres. Eisenhower, who had can- 
m celled one day of his political cam- 
paigning because of ‘the crisis, 
spoke to the nation on all radio 
and TV networks about the situa- 
tion. - 

The President promised that there 
will be “no U.S. involvement” in 
the Middle East hostilities, and he 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Farm Prices Sag 
4th Month in Row - 


The Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, already embarrassed 
by the necessity of announc- 
ing an increase in the cost of 
living less than two weeks 
before the election, under- 
went still further chagrin one 
week before the voting. 

The Agriculture Dept. an- 
nounced another drop in 
| farm prices—the fourth in 

as many months—which de- 
creased the amount farmers 
received for their products 
by mearly one percent be- 
tween mid-September and 
mid-October. 

Sec. of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, with an eye on 
the farm vote, hopefully 
called the decline “slight” 
and said it was “normal” for 
the month. Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Paul M. 
Butler, on the other hand, 
said it “reveals the Eisen- 
hower-Benson farm program 
for what it is—a failure.” 


NO DOUBT ABOUT IT, “Garment | Workers want Stevenson- Kefauver.” 


orldCrisis Jars Campaign 


That’s what the signs 


carried and the buttons worn by this enthusiastic group of ILGWU members say as they give the 
Democratic standard-bearer a warm reception during his visit to New York’s garment district. The 
group includes many Puerto Rican citizens who will be casting their first votes for President and 
Vice President this year for Adlai E. Stevenson and Estes Kefauver. 


Adlai Charges Ike Responsible 


For Foreign Policy Failures 


By Willard Shelton 


En Route With Stevenson—Adlai E. Stevenson turned the final 10 days of his presidential campaign 
into a series of scorching attacks on the “non-functioning” Pres. Eisenhower and the “collapse” of the 
Republican cry of “peace, peace, peace, peace, peace.” 

In New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and New Jersey Stevenson fought hard for a possibly decisive 
bloc of 102 electoral college votes out of the 266 needed for election. 


In Baltimore, Philadelphia, Man- 


hattan, Brooklyn and Pittsburgh he 
charged that the President, in the 
field of foreign policy as well as 
other fields, had failed to “trust the 
people” and “tell them the truth.” 


Slashes Ike Policy 


The President told us two weeks 
ago, Stevenson said, that he had 
‘good news” from the Middle East. 
“But there was and is no good news 


'from the Middle East,” he warned. 


Emphasizing his repeated recent 
accusation that Eisenhower is an 
“absentee” President, Stevenson 
said: 

“I wonder if he didn’t really 
know” the perils of the Middle 
East “or if he did know and de- - 
cided that the people. shouldn’t 
know.” 


“The United States and the whole 
world are threatened,” the Demo- 
cratic nominee said. “It-is a solemn, 
dreadful moment, with Egypt hos- 
tile, Israel menaced,” with a deep 


Better U. S. 


At Stake, 


Says Meany 


“Get out and vote on Nov. 6.” 

“Vote for better government, 
for a better America.” 

“Vote for labor-endorsed can- 
didates.”* {| 

These themes ran through a na- 
tionwide, 28-city televised rally 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO, the 
climax to labor’s vigorous drive to 
elect the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket 
and a liberal Congress. 


Rally in 28 Cities i 

Thousands of trade unionists 
from coast to coast crowded into 
hotels in the 28 cities to hear and 
see AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and COPE Co-Directors Jack Kroll 
and James L. McDevitt exhort un- 
ion members to cast their ballots 9 
Nov.. 6, 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William P. 
Schnitzler acted as master_of cere- 
monies at the Washington end. —__| 

A half-dozen of the cities on the 
television network were scheduled 
to cut in briefly to report on devel- 
opments in their areas and under- 
score the need for a large vote to 
aid labor-endorsed candidates. 

New York and Hollywood en- 
tertainment stars made their own 
personal pitch for a vote turnout 
and a labor victory, in the hour- 
long rally originating in New York 
and Washington. 

Meany noted that the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council and the 
General Board had _ endorsed 
the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket, 
adding that if they and the con- 
gressional candidates endorsed 
by Congress are elected, the 
people will enjoy better govern- 
ment. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


“split with our oldest and closest 
allies, Britain and France, and with 
the fate of all mankind in the 
balance.” 

Slashing at Eisenhower directly, 
he said “there is no satisfaction in 
seeing one’s misgivings come true” 


when the security of the American: 


people is at stake, but there has 
been an undeniable “decay in 
(Amercian) prestige. while Gen. 
Eisenhower -claims our prestige has 
never been higher.” 


Allies Bewildered 

“Our allies haven’t known what 
to think about United States pol- 
icy,” he said, “since Harry S. Tru- 
man left the White House” on 
Jan. 20, 1955. 

Stevenson spoke against the back- 
ground of bomb bursts and shell- 
fire in Egypt, against Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s admission that the Middle 
East situation was somnber"* and 
“caused us concern.” 


(Continued on Page 12) 


bodies. 


in the two states. 
‘Alabama 


Mobile, Ala. — Approximately 
1,200 delegates voted unanimously 
to form the Alabama Labor Coun- 
cil AFL-CIO and made their 
state the 18th to complete merger 
of its central bodies. 


Their action came after several 
(Continued on Page 2) 


New Mexico, Alabama 
Labor Forces Merged 


Former AFL and CIO unions in New Mexico and Alabama 
have closed ranks and merged into new, united state central labor 


Merger conventions in both states this week resulted i in the crea- 
tion of the 17th and 18th unified state organizations since the na- 
tional AFL-CIO merger last December. 

The actions brought into being full cooperation on the state 
level of local unions with a total of 375,000 AFL-CIO members 


New Mexico 


Albuquerque, N. M.—The New 
Mexico State AFL-CIO was formed 
here in an unique merger conven- 
tion which actually saw the fusing 
of three separate “bodies” into one 
house of labor. 


The three groups which came: 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

He stressed that the endorsements 
are recommendations, that’ the 
AFL-CIO controls no one’s vote. 
But, he added, the working people 
know the score, if they go to the 
polls they can be relied upon to vote 
for the best interests of America. 


Gains Threatened 

If Americans, and _ especially 
trade unionists, neglect their duty 
at the ballot box the long years of 
struggle to chalk up gains in or- 
ganizing and collective bargaining 
may be lost, Meany declared. 

This is based on the facts of 
political life, Meany said: the 
failure to repeal or revise the: 
Taft-Hartley Act; the drive to 
extend the “right-to-work” laws; 
the failure of the Administra- 
tion to extend badly needed so- 
cial measures, housing, health 
care; the loss by the Eisenhower 
Administration of the fight for 
world freedom and against So- 
viet imperialism. 

McDevitt stressed the three ma- 
jor functions of labor’s political 
tole, the registration drive, the dis- 
tribution of voting records and now, 
finally, the get-out-the-vote drive. 

American workers have only one 
Chance to get their views on the 
record and counted, he stressed, by 
turning out at the polls on Election 
Day and votmg for labor-endorsed 
candidates. 

Kroll warned political workers to 
beware of newspaper headlines pre- 
dicting a Republican landslide as a 
tactic of discouragement. If you 
keep plugging hard right down to 
the.closing of the polls liberal can- 
didates can be elected, he said. 

Kroll stressed repeatedly the dif- 
ference that one vote can make in 
an election, citing a series of statis- 


3 AFL-CIO Leaders 
Supporting Ike 


Three prominent AFL-CIO 
leaders have announced their 
personal endorsements of 
Pres. Eisenhower for re-elec- 
tien. : 

Maurice A. Hutcheson, 
president of the Carpenters, 
and Richard Gray, president 
of the Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Dept., called on 
the President “to tender him 
our personal, unreserved and 
enthusiastic endorsement.” 

Pres. Harry Lundeberg of 
the Seafarers also endorsed 
Eisenhower in a letter made 
public by the White House. 

In a joint statement, Gray 
and Hutcheson said that they 
were “acting as individual 
Americans— and are not 
offering up the membership’s 
vote on a platter.” 

Lundeberg said in his let- 
ter that during the . Eisen- 
hower Administration, “our 
people have gained econom- 
ically without having to re- 
sort to strike” and “we have 
not been bothered by govern- 
mental interference in our 


collective bargaining.” 


tics of past elections where one vote 
turned the trick. 

The difference one vote can 
make, he asserted, means that every 
union member should protect his 
hard-won rights by casting his bal- 
lot for labor-endorsed candidates. 

The vote appeals were supple- 
mented by Ed Sullivan, Hal March, 
Al Kelly, Harry Bellefonte and a 
number of other stage, film and TV 
stars. : : 


Reuther Charges ‘Lie’ 
To Adams Statement 


Detroit—Pres. 


Walter P. Reuther of the Auto Workers has 


branded as “a deliberate and. malicious lie” the statement by 
Sherman Adams, assistant to Pres. Eisenhower, that the UAW 


leader had been quoted as saying®— 


he hopes “to be President—in fact 
to be the socialist President of the 
vs.” 

Adams made the charge in a 
speech before the Essex County Re- 
publican Finance Committee in 
Newark, N. J. He also asserted 
that Reuther was playing the role 
of “dictator” in the Democratic 
Party. 

Deliberate Falsehood 

“You, sir, knew that your state- 
ment was a deliberate falsehood, 
just as Joe McCarthy knew he was 
lying when he characterized Paul 
Hoffman as a ‘huckster of one of 
major themes of the Communist 
Party line’ at the time that Pres. 
Eisenhower appointed Mr. Hoff- 
man to be a U. S. delegate to the 
United Nations,” Reuther telegraph- 
* ed: Adams, 

“It is a sad day in American 
democracy,” he added, “when the 


Clothing Workers 
Put Adlai on Air 


New York—The Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers will 
sponsor a network radio 
broadcast of Adlai E. Steven- 
son’s address before 2 Union 
Square rally on Nov. 5. 

The program will be car- 
ried over the ABC network 
from 7:15 to 7:30 p.m., di- 
rectly following the AFL- 
CIO's Ed Morgan broadcast. 


smear tactics of Joe McCarthy 
‘are being used by a person who 
sits at the right hand of the 
President.” 

Reuther said that Adams’ attack 
was not a personal matter but “an 
attack against the membership of 
the UAW and against the political 
decisions that were made through 
the democratic processes of their 
union.” 

“You owe the organization which 
I represent, the UAW; the audience 
who you addressed in Newark and 
the American people a retraction of 
and an apology for your malicious 
and deliberately false statement,” 
Reuther’s telegram said. 

Reuther said that the American 
labor movement is “accustomed 
te the barrage of character as- 
sassination and vilification that 
flows endlessly from the right- 
wing, lunatic fringe of the Re- 
publican Party whose hysterical 
rantings. have been so broad and 

. Feckless as to even impugn the 
loyalty of Chief Justice Warren 
of the Supreme Court.” 

. “However,” he conchided, “when 


|a@ man in your position of respon- 


sibility. borrows the technique of 


|the lunatic fringe, we are both} one- 


shocked and saddened. It is a 
shameful role that disgraces what 
should be the dignity of the post 
of. Acting President of the United 
States, which you have filled for 


| most of the last four years.” 


FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS on the poster held by Joanne Klenk, 
Philadelphia Mayor Richardson Dilworth (D) dials PE 5-5752 to 
“talk to the next President of the United States person-to-person.” 


A record by Adlai E. Stevenson, 
currently being heard by over 6,000 people a day. The campaign 
“gimmick” is sponsored by the local LLPE and PAC. 


Labor Appeals for Big Vote. Turnout 


Meany Urges Workers 
Back Raderecd Candidates 


played back on the number, is 


lican “me-tooers.” 


the House of Representatives. 


various party names. In five 


Louisiana, Mississippi, South 


in” votes in 24 states. 


‘Dixiecrat’ Coalition Put 
On Ballot in 14 States 


A new “dixiecrat” coalition, with T. Coleman Andrews and 
Thomas H. Werdel as presidential and vice presidential nomi- 
nees, has got itself on the ballot in 14 states. 

Andrews, who served Pres. Eisenhower for three years as 
commissioner of internal revenue, now calls the income tax 
one of the “worst evils” in American history. He also attacks 
the Supreme Court’s anti-segregation decisions ‘and Repub- 


The avowed hope of the “dixiecrat” coalition is to win 
enough presidential electors to deprive both Eisenhower and 
Gov. Stevenson of the necessary 266-vote majority in the 
electoral college, thus throwing the choice of a President into 


Andrews and Werdel are running in various states under 


nessee, Texas, Wisconsin—their party calls itself Constitution 
or American Constitution party. 


States Rights party (or “electors”). In the others it is listed 
as the “Conservative” or “For America” or “New” 


Andrews and Werdel say they are campaigning for “write- 


states—Arkansas, Iowa, Ten- 


In five others—Kentucky, 
Carolina, Virginia—it is the 


party. 


Aidbana 


Labor Unity 
Is Forged 


(Continued from Page 1) 
days of separate conventions by 
the state’s Federation of Labor and 
Industrial Union Council at which 
officers for the merged organiza- 
tion were named. 


Griffin President — 


Carl E. Griffin of Birmingham, - 
president of the State Federation, 
was named to head the new group 
which represents 225,000 organized 
workers in the state. 

Elected with him were Leroy 
Lindsey, Secretary-Treasurer; Earl 
Pippin, first vice president and E. J. 
Barnett, second vice president. 

A number of other vice presi- 
dents were named on a regional 
basis. 

The new officers were installed 
by Peter M. McGavin, assistant to 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 
McGavin told the convention that 
progress toward merger was’ pro- 
ceeding at a satisfactory pace on 
the state level and he anticipated 
many more such mergers within 
the next few months. 

He promised that the power 
of the new merged labor move- 
ment would be “a power for 
good” and said the organization 
would move forward in the tra- 
dition of Samuel Gompers, Philip 
Murray and William Green. 
Touching briefly on politics, Mc- 
Gavin urged all trade unionists. 
‘to vote and flayed the record of 
Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon. 

Repeal of Alabama’s “right-to- 
work” law. was Called for in a res- 
olution adopted without dissent. 
A number of state legislators, some 
of them members of the organiza- 
tion, pledged to work toward this 
end. 


Sparkman Cheered 

Griffin, im his acceptance speech 
said “the time has come for labor 
in Alabama to get off the defensive 
on the legislative front and move 
forward boldly for repeal of ob- 
noxious laws and substitution with 
equitable statutes.” 

Cheers that echoed and re- © 
echoed through the Fort Whiting 
Armory, the convention site, 
greeted Sen. John Sparkman 
(D-Ala.) who made a special trip 
from Washington to congratulate 
the membership of the new or- 
ganization. 

Gov. James Folsom (D) also 
won the cheers of the delegates 


when. he addressed them. 


3 New Mexico Labor Groups Unite 


(Continued from Page 1) 
gether were the former New Mexico 
AFL State Federation of Labor, 
several former AFL unions, which 
had not been affiliated with the 
state federation, and some former 
CIO unions. 


The former CIO unions had no 
state organization. 

Some 300 delegates gathered in 
the El Fedel Hotel, and in three 
days of intensive activity welded 
the largest and strongest state body 
in the history of organized labor 
in New Mexico, including some 
150 locals, representing about 130, - 
000. members. 

The former AFL state federa- 
tion, including the newly affiliated 
unions, met in the 33rd, and final, 
convention for the first day and 
half, while former CIO unions 
were “holding separate meetings. 
Both bodies approved merger agree- 
ments and resolutions, and slates 
of officers to present to the over-all 
convention. 


The official charter of the new 


state organization was presented the 
afternoon of the second day by 
E. P. Theiss, AFL-CIO Dir., Re- 
gion 18, who acted as temporary 
chairman of the merger convention. 
James A. Price, long-time head 
of the old federation, was elected 
president of the New Mexico 
State AFL-CIO, and Tom E, 
Robless, of the former AFL, was 
chosen executive secretary-treas- 
urer. The post of first vice-presi- 
dent went to Casmire Alexander, 
of the former CIO group. The 
three top officers, together with 
17 vice-presidents, were elected 
by acclamation to form the exec- 
utive board. 

Political action received major 
attention throughout the three days, 
with several public office holders 
and candidates for office appearing 
on the platform, including Gov. 
John F. Simms, and Sen. Clinton P. 
Anderson, both Democrats. 

In obvious rebuttal to charges 
that he once had spoken in favor 
of continuing H-bomb tests, and 


now was opposing them, Anderson 
said that he always had favored 
the continued testing of “small 
nuclear devices,” but had ques- 
tioned for a long time “the desir- 
ability of making further tests of 
large H-bombs.” 

Simms told the convention that 
he would “actively oppose as gov- 
ernor” any attempts to pass a s0- 
called “right-to-work” law by the 
state legislature, “and if it came 
to my desk in the form of a statute, 
I would veto it,” he added. 


While New Mexico’s COPE made 
no recommendation on the race 
for governor, incumbent Simms was 
openly backed by several leaders of 
the new state organization in talks 
to the convention. 

A resolution concurring with 
AFL-CIO national leadership in the 
endorsement of Adlai Stevenson and 
Estes Kefauver, and calling for 
support of congressional incumbents 
Tony Fernandez and John Demp- - 


sey was adopted unanimously. 
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Tabor’ s Shorter Hours Bid > 


Based on Economic Factors 


Organized labor’s current campaign for a shorter workweek, is based on economic rather than 
social considerations, the current issue of the AFL-CIO Collective. Bargaining Reports says. 

The long hours that generally meant undue physical strain, health hazards and inadequate time 
for family and social needs sparked the workers’ earlier move toward a better life, the — a pub- 


lication of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, explains. 


-_ 


“Today there are still some situa- 
tions in which eight hours’ work 
means undue physical strain,” it 
adds, “but it is primarily the eco- 
nomic aspects in the foreground in 
plans for shortening eight-hour-day 
and 40-hour-week schedules. 

Means More Jobs « 

“Although sentiment for further 
hours reduction is rooted in part in 
a general desire for more leisure 
time, it is more widely based on the 
ground that shorter hours of work 
will help maintain employment Kf 
portunities.” 

Long-continued increases in the 


productivity of the U.S. worker, the 
report recalls, mean that more is 


produced in fewer hours or with 
fewer workers. 


“The present heavy fiow of 
technological improvements and 
stepped-up expenditures for new 
plants and equipment,” it adds, “in- 
dicate a continued high~and per- 


haps even higher rate of productiv-|. 


ity advance in the years ahead.” — 
Cites Labor Dept. Study 


The future may hold job difficul- 


ties for some industries if there are 
inadequate markets to consume the 
increased output made possible by 
automation, it points out. 


“Pressure for hours reduction| 


would then undoubtedly develop as 
an alternative to reduced employ- 
ment,” it concludes. 

The report cites a recent Labor 


Communications Workers 


Settle Pacts for 81,000 


‘Settlements of contracts involving more than 81,000 members, 
including the end of a bitter 64-day strike, have been announced 


by the Communications Workers. 


The long walkout involved some® 


6,000 workers in the North Caro- 
lina Radio Shops of the Western 
Electric Co. It ended when mem- 
bers at plants in Winston-Salem, 
Burlington and Greensboro ratified 
a settlement that yielded wage in- 
creases of 7 to 11 cents an hour 
for production workers and 12 to 
16 cents for the skilled trades. 


Improvements also were gained 
in the seniority clause, and a new 
skilled trades agreement was 
reached. The contract runs for 
three years, with wage reopening 
containing the right to strike in the 
absence of agreement at the end of 
the first and second years. 

In the Bell System operating area, 
agreements were reached covering 
21,000 employes of the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co.; 20,000 North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. mem- 
bers in Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Iowa and Nebraska; 22,000 em- 


ployes of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in Northern Califor- 
nia; 6,800 Wisconsin Bell Tele- 
phone Co. employes, and 5,600 
workers of the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. in Baltimore. 

The Michigan settlement yielded 
wage increases of $2.50 to $5 week- 
ly, the Wisconsin and C. & P. agree- 
ments $2 to $5. Also obtained in 
all three were upgrading of several | 
towns and some jobs, and improved 
sick pay provisions. : 

All classifications of workers 
were covered in the Michigan and 
Wisconsin settlements, only crafts- | 
men and clerical classification in| 
the Baltimore settlement. In one 
of the lower C. & P. clerical jobs, 
the CWA got $2.50 a week com- 
pared to $2 in the company’s re- 
cent settlement with an independent 
union. 


40 hours—about one worker in 


| percent among clerical workers and 


Dept.. study which shows that 17 
percent of nearly six million work- 
ers in 17 major labor market areas 
late last year and early in 1956 had 
standard work weeks of less than 


every six. 
The proportion was about 46 


7 percent among plant workers. 
The report points out that more 
than 97 percent of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ 450,000 _ members 
work a 35-hour week. Last year, 
another Labor Dept. study showed 
that about 94 percent of 125,000 
union printing trades workers in 
53 major cities were on schedules 
of less than 40 hours a week. 
The report listed different ways 
in which hours can be reduced in 
labor-management negotiations— 
shortening of eight-hour day; cut- 
ting the five-day week to four or 


| four and a half days, or substantial- 


ly increasing paid holidays or vaca- 
tions. 3 
Way to Ease Problem 

One way to approach the four- 
day week gradually, it suggests, is 
to provide a number of four-day 
weeks and three-day weekends dur- 
ing the contract year. This eases 
the problem of the employer faced 
with maintaining wages at their 
five-day level. 

Dual job holding on an extensive 
scale, the report says, “could con- 
flict with the objectives of increased 
leisure and maintenance of employ- 
ment opportunities.” 

“However,” it adds, “dual job 
holding appears to have developed 
on an appreciable scale in short- 
schedule. situations only where (a). 
hours have been reduced to as few 
as six a day or (b) there are many 
part-time opportunities available for 
those interested in a second job. 

“There is little indication that in- 
terest in a second job would be 
stepped up on any significant scale 
where the work day is shortened to 


‘seven or seven and a half hours.” 


Oba 2 

SPADEWORK FOR SLUM CLEARANCE was aided by organized labor in Detroit so it was 
natural for unions to be represented at ground-breaking for $35 million Gratiot Redevelopment 
project. Manning shovels, from left, are Vice Pres. Marion Macioce of Detroit Building Trades 
Council, Sen. Pat V. McNamara (D-Mich.), Gov. G. Mennen Williams, Sec.-Treas. L. M. Weir 
of Carpenters District Council and Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther. When project nearly 
foundered two years ago, UAW gave $10,000 and building trades donated $5,000 to further plans. 


PROGRESS TO SHORTER WORK WEEK 


3 ¢ Percent of Workers on 
- Schedules Shorter than 40 Hours 


Ship Owners Agree 
To Eliminate Logging 


Logging, a practice that dates back to sailing ship days, has been 


eliminated by agreement between the Maritime Union and the ~ 
American Merchant Marine Institute. 


4 


NMU Pres. Joseph Curran said? 
it was the first time in U.S. mari- 
time history “that ship operators 
have formally conceded that they 
have no right ‘to withhold a sea- 
man’s pay for work already per- 
formed.” 


No Deductions 

The agreement came in the form 
of a letter to Curran from AMMI 
Pres. Ralph E. Casey confirming 
that hereafter there shall be no 
deduction from a seaman’s wages 
for failure to perform his regular 
work or watch in excess of the 
wages. he would have earned dur- 
ing such time. 

Previously, a ship’s sein was 
able to fine a seaman two or more 
days pay for missing a day or less 
of work or for other infractions of 
the rules. 


Enforced at Once 

The AMMI is bargaining repre- 
sentative of 24 companies under 
contract to NMU, operating 320 
ocean-going dry cargo and passen- 
ger vessels. Curran said, however, 
that the terms of the agreement 
would be enforced at once for 564 
deep-sea ships operated by all 84 
companies under contract to NMU. 
The union had conducted a cam- 
paign against logging for some 
years. In July it notified firms that 
logging seamen for time already 
worked would thereafter be regard- 
ed as a violation of contract. Since 
then, Curran said, “logging has 


Tax on Moving 
Expenses Hit 


By Mollohan 


Chairman Robert H. Mollohan 
(D-W. Va.) of the House Legal and 
Monetary Affairs Subcommittee has 
sharply criticized an Internal Reve- 
nue Service ruling that employer- 
furnished moving expense money 
paid to new employes is taxable 
as “compensation.” 

In a-letter to Internal Revenue 
Commissioner Russell C. Harring- 
ton, Mollohan said that the ruling 
is resulting in “undue hardship” to 
hundreds of atomic energy and 
other metal trades workers in de- 
fense industries who are being re- 
cruited in all parts of the country. 

He termed collection of the taxes 
“invidious” and “oppressive” and 
said it was being done without sta- 
tutory authority. 

The ruling, Mollohan said, was 
particularly oppressive because in 
‘previous rulings the IRS had led 
employes, as well as employers, 
to believe that the payment of such 
expenses by the employer was not 
taxable as income to the workers. 

Mollohan, in asking for a rever- 
sal of the ruling, called it “a tech- 
nical contrivance without ‘basis in 
law or fact which results in dis- 
crimination among similarly situ- 


been extinct for all practical pur- 
poses aboard our ships. . . .” 


Dual Fire, Po 


The sessions were  ateciadted by 
officials from the Fraternal Order 
of Police. Both groups will launch 
educational drives’ among their 
membership to halt drafting of mu- 
nicipal ordinances creating the dual 
operation. 

Fire Fighters Pres. John P. Red- 
mond said establishment of such 
safety divisions has also been op- 
posed by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the National 
Fire Protection Association. -Thée 
union’s opposition will be’ pointed 
out to the coming convention of 
the Intl. Association of Fire Chiefs. 

The proposition, .Redmond: said, 
is especially. attractive to ‘commu- 
nities with between 15,000 and 25,- 
000 population where "safety: .offi- 


sit 
ae 


ated taxpayers and favors large, 
multi-plant employers.” 


lice Work 


Opposed by Firefighters 
Opposition to the establishment of so-called safety divisions in 


smaller communities where personnel combine fire and police func- 


tions was voiced by the Fire Fighters’ executive board at a meeting 
in Washington. % 


cers” would do fire and police work 
as demand arises. Redmond scored 
this system, pointing out that spe- 
cialized training was required for 
both jobs and it deprived commu- 
nities of adequate protection in 
either field. 

“Fire loss is no respecter of the 
size of a city,” Redmond continued. 
“The worst fires in recent years 
have included.a $50 million loss at 
the General Motors transmission 
plant in Livernois, Mich.,° and a 
refinery fire in Whiting, Ind., where 
the loss was $100 million. 
~ It will take “several years and 
‘several terribly disastrous fires,” 
Redmond predicted, “until the safe- 
ty division plan is abandoned as 
unworkable.” 
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VOTE! 


ao MOST IMPORTANT thing we can say this week is: “Be 
sure to vote on Election Day.” Your vote counts. If you don’t 
vote, you can’t complain. If you don’t vote, you’re neglecting your 
right and privilege as a free American. 

Be sure to vote! 


Suddenly It All Changed... 


NE WEEK Pres. Eisenhower and Vice-Pres. Nixon, and all 
the professional Republicans, were assuring us that this is the 
best of all possible worlds—thanks to the Eisenhower Republican 
Administration. 
The next week, the free world structure built by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman was in a state of crisis: 


@ Democratic Israel, apparently goaded to the breaking point 
‘by terror raids from Soviet-supported Col. Nasser, sent armed 
forces across the Egyptian border in a move described as a form 
of “self-defense.” 


@ England and France had threatened to send troops into) Sj 


Egypt to guard the Suez Canal and stop the fighting. 


@ Our delegate to the United Nations found himself unop- 
posed to the delegate of Soviet Russia on a policy position 
strongly supported by dictator Nasser. 


More foresighted U.S. policies might well have averted this crisis. 
Sec. of State Dulles, who has been an object of intense criticism 
from our friends and allies, will probably argue that we couldn’t 
have done anything about it. We doubt it. 

At any rate, Ike and Dulles should have known everything was 
not as sweet and peaceful as they were telling the American 
people during the election campaign. Thir lullaby has turned 
into a nightmare. 

Adlai Stevenson has solid grounds for his sharp criticism of the 
handling of our foreign affairs by this Administration, in the light 
of these new events. 

And Stevenson is quite right in saying that “if a Democratic 
President rolled up a record like that, I’m afraid every newspaper 
in the country would call for his impeachment.” 


Heroes in i 


(ioe BRIGHTER side of the world picture is the inspiring 
train of events that seems, at the time of this writing, to have 
broken down the Iron Curtain around heroic Hungary. 
Day by day, the people of Hungary—whose tradition of lib- 
erty goes far back into history—have been cutting away at 
the ropes that had bound them to Communist Russia. 


With the lives and blood of men, women and children, they have 
turned on the Russian exploiters and conquerors; appear to have 
forced the Soviet military forces out of the land; have won the end 
of the one-party Communist dictatorship; and have anes their 
country toward the path of freedom. 

We hail the successes of the Hungarian fighters against tyranny. 
We hope for their further victories against dictatorships. We ex- 
tend to them the hand of brotherhood. 
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Adlai Says: 


Nixon Is a Man of Many Masks 


(The following is excerpted 
from a series of speeches by Dem- 
ocratic presidential candidate Adlai 
E. Stevenson on Vice Pres. Nixon 
and his “new look.”) 


“We keep hearing of a ‘new 
Nixon’ and ‘an old Nixon.’ We 
hear that one day his campaign is 
on the high road and the next day 
that it is on the low road. We hear 
him described as the very model 
of an Eisenhower Republican and 
then we hear him described as the 
darling of the reactionary old guard. 

“The Wall Street Journal calls 
him ‘a conservative Republican’ 
while another newspaper calls him 
‘a liberal Republican.’ There is no 
man who can safely say he knows 
where the Vice President stands. 
This is a man of many masks. Who 
can say they have seen his real 
face? 

Shifty Character 

“In 1952—an election year— 
Nixon went up and down the coun- 
try denouncing the Korean War. 

“A year later, in 1953—when 
there was no election—Nixon told 
the American Legion, ‘Let’s recog- 
nize right now that the decision to 
go into Korea was right . . . on this 
issue, Pres. Truman was right and 
he deserves credit for making that 
decision.” 

“In 1954—an election year again 
—Nixon was back at the old stand, 
denouncing the war as if it had 
been caused, not by the Commu- 
nists, but by the Democrats. 

“This year—an election year 
—he is at it again. 

“It is loose talk, expedient parti- 
san talk such as this that caused 
the Milwaukee Journal to comment 
the other day: ‘One of the simplest 
examples of why millions don’t 
wagt Nixon in a position to be 
President is this quality shown by 
his shifting—and shifty—remarks 
about the Korean War.’ 


Great Decisions Ahead 


“The Russian foothold in the 
Middle East, the havoc in Suez and 


our erratic off-again, on-again be- 


havior about selling arms to Egypt 
and then about aid for the Aswan 
Dam are vivid reminders that we 
can’t have it both ways. 

“There are great decisions ahead 
of us—the great issues of winning 
the peace, of making the atom 
man’s servant and not his execu- 
tioner, of holding together our 
sorely strained alliances. 


“In these critical days, Ameri- 
ca cannot afford the risk of hav- 
ing a President or a Vice Presi- 
dent who treats a tragic war as 
an occasion for politicgl dema- 
goguery, and who spreads ill- 
will instead of good will abroad. 


“We have heard much in this 
campaign about the new look in 
the Republican Party. The GOP, 
we are told, is now the party of 
the future and has accepted all the 
great social reforms which Repub- 
licans in Congress fought against 
for 20 years. Let’s look at the 
record—the record of the man who 
will—win or lose—take over the 
leadership of the Republican Party 
—the self-styled party of the future. 


Trademark Is Slander 


“Nixon voted to deprive nearly 
one million workers of the protec- 
tion of the minimum wage law; he 


voted against public housing, 


against farm housing, against mid- © 


dle income housing, against public 
power and against the REA pro- 
gram; he voted for the Taft-Hartley 
Act; he voted against federal grants 
to medical schools. And so on and 
on. 

“The record is short and dreary. 
It is not the record, I suggest, of 
a man who is likely to lead us into 
a New America. It is not the 
record of a man whose heart is 
open to the problems and mis- 
fortunes that are the lot of most of 
us, whose sympathies are quick, 
whose mind is alert to devising new 
solutions to old problems. 

“And finally, my friends, I re- 
peat that the presidency is pre- 
eminently a place of moral leader- 
ship. The people must feel that in 
the President they have a man they 
can trust, a man who will be fair, 
a man who will unite us in our 
common aspirations. It is impos- 
sible to think in these terms of a 
man whose greatest political talent 
is a mastery of personal innuendo, 
who cries ‘treason’ and spreads fear 


.|and doubt, a man who uses language 


to conceal issues rather than ex- 
plore them, a man whose trade- 
mark is slander.” 


under the law.” 
The NLRB has not so held. 


Kohler case on the Supreme 
Goodman decision. 
This clarification does not, 


the Kohler case. 


A Point of Clarification 


An editorial in the AFL-CIO News, issue of Oct. 20, in- 
correctly stated that the U.S. Supreme Court had “upheld 
the NLRB’s claim that trustees (of unions) qualify as ‘officers’ 


trial examiner did make that ruling, but it is subject to final 
NLRB review and action, and probable litigation in the courts. 
The confusion arose in part from the fact that the NLRB 
did not appeal a court of appeals decision in the Goodman 
Electric case, in which the appeals court held that union trus- 
tees are “oflicers” within the meaning of the law. 
The NLRB trial examiner based his throwing out of the 


editorial criticism of the trial examiner’s recommendation in 


In the Kohler case, an NLRB 


Court’s refusal to review the 
in any way, detract from our 
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Missouri Union, Farm Women Swap Problems 
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DOWN-TO-EARTH picture of life on the farm was given 65 union women from Missouri cities by D t E th 
the Lincoln County (Mo.) Farm Bureau. On straw seats, they toured the poultry and beef farm of Own- O- ar 


Clem Kallash, near Troy, in wagons drawn by his teen-age daughter, Lynda, on tractor. 


Views Exchanged 


St. Louis—Sixty-five union women from St. Louis and other 
Missouri cities recently got a down-to-earth picture of farm problems 
in a unique visit to Missouri farms. 

In turn, they gave the farmers some down-to-earth views on the 
profits by which middlemen injure both farmers and consumers. 

The women, union members and members of auxiliaries, were 
guests of the Lincoln County Farm Bureau im a visit to farms and a 
luncheon at the Methodist Church in Troy, about 50 miles north- 
west of St. Louis. . 

The purpose was to acquaint the city workers and wives with the 
problems farmers face because of dwindling income and insufficient 
pay for their labors. Revealed, too, was a belief that union wage 
increases were contributing to their miseries. 

The union women knew the answer to that one. With all the 
politeness due their hosts, they pointed out that manufacturers could 
absorb a much higher share of wage increases from profits instead of 
pyramiding more profits on the pay boost. 

“How can we buy farm products unless we have enough wages to 
do so?” was a question passed back to a Farm Bureau speaker. 

“Why don’t the farmers do something to see that they get their 
fair share?” was a query from a politically-minded union woman. 

The union women may not have known much about growing 
things, but they were sharp on economic issues. 

Public Relations Dir. Warren Fuqua of the Missouri Farm Bu- 
reau, the luncheon speaker, was asked by Mrs. Arzetta Ebeling, an 
Auto Workers’ shop steward and for 28 years an assembler at the 
Carter Carburetor Co. in St. Louis, how much the farmer got out of 
the 82 cents she had just paid for three pork chops. 

The price is set by what the consumer will pay, he replied. When 
: é ee S he added that the trouble is “too many farmers are raising too much 

. ” . a ‘ ‘a of “noes.” 
GLEAMING WHITE MILK COOLER, brand new, was proudly displayed by J. T. Mozier at his go pes th paw member of the Typographical Union and 
dairy and poultry farm near Troy, 50 miles northwest of St. Louis. At a luncheon in Troy Meth- : : 

" A : ~ “expen : founder of a home for elderly women bearing her name, asked: 
odist Church, the, union women advised the farmers to “do something” to get better prices. “How can we be raising too much food when there still are people 
not getting enough to eat?” : 

The union participation was recommended by the public relations 
committee of the AFL-CIO State Labor Council on suggestion of 
Pres. John I. Rollings, who frequently has suggested to farm groups 
just such efforts for better understanding. 


< 


A DOZEN FRESH EGGS for each visitor was a welcome gift at the Mozier farm. The trip was LESSON IN FARMING was given Mrs. Mildred Aimone, Machin- 
sponsored by the county bureau’s women’s activities committee, and gave both farm women and ists Auxiliary 84, St. Louis, .by County Agent Tom Brown. He’s 
Working women a fine opportunity for a welcome exchange of views on their problems. explaining the value of the sargo he displays as silage for cattle. 
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Bread and Butter Facts: 


Medical Costs Hiked 
12 Percent Since '53_ 


By LANE KIRKLAND 
Assistant Dir., Dept. of Social Security 


HOUGH the consumers’ price index stands today at the highest 


point in history, one overall statistic does not tell the whole 
disturbing story. The cross-currents of the various conflicting price 
trends from which the final average is derived serve to hide the full 
“extent of inflation’s toll in areas that are of vital importance to 
working people and their families. 
This is particularly true of the cost 
of medical care. 

Since January 1953, the overall 
consumer’s price index has increased 
by almost 3 percent. But the cost of 
_ medical care, which is just one com- 

‘ponent part of that index, has, over 
this same period, increased by more 
than 12 percent. In the last year 
alone, medical costs have risen 4.5 
percent, and the rate of increase has 
accelerated. 

While all types of medical serv- 
ices have gone up in price, hospitals 
have been the chief offenders. Since 
the present Administration took of- 
fice, hospital ward rates in three ma- 
jor cities have gone up 30 percent, 
from an average rate of $12.78 per 
day to an average of $16.59 per day. 


The Eisenhower Administration’s boasts about “stable prices” 
and “preserving the value of the dollar” consequently have a very 
hollow sound to those who have had to pay the medical bills in 
recent years—which includes most of us. 

To the man who is sick, a drop in the price of potatoes does not 
compensate for a sharp rise in the price of medicine and in doc- 
tors’ fees. For the family which has a child in the hospital, a fall 
in the price of onions and tomatoes does not balance out an in- 


crease in hospital room rates and extra charges, so as to leave) 


them just as well off as before. 


To them, such “overall price stability” may mean serious eco- 
nomic distress and a heavy burden of debt. Or worse—this rising 
cost barrier deprives a growing number of American families of 
access to the kind of medical care they need when they need it 
most. 


The total amount that has been added to the peoples’ medical 
bills as a result of medical cost increases during the past three and 
a half years has been estimated at about $2.5 billion. The Admin- 
istration’s only response to the medical cost crisis was the timid 
and misdirected proposal to pay out $25 million to establish a “re- 
insurance” fund to guarantee the profits of commercial insurance 
companies. 

Weighed against the net addition to medical expenses that has 
taken place under this Administration, this amounts to about a 
penny on the dollar—to be paid to the wrong people. Even if 
the proceeds were to eventually trickle down from insurance 
companies to people, this would be very poor compensation for 
the Administration’s neglect of the health needs of the American 
people. ' 

Of course, Pres. Eisenhower may not really know what it means 
to be faced with heavy medical and hospital bills or to be disturbed 
by price inflation in this area. He has enjoyed a form of socialized 
medicine in the military and government service, financed by the 
taxpayers, all of his adult life. He has never had to pay such a bill. 


FIC Will Ride Herd 
On Radio, TV Ads 


‘The Federal Trade Commission has set up a new investiga- 
tive unit to ride herd on radio and television advertising in 
search of false and misleading claims that may victimize au- 
diences. 

FTC chairman John T. Gwynne said the unit will be headed 
by T. Harold Scott, a veteran FTC lawyer, as legal advisor and 
assistant for radio and television to the chief project attorney in 
the commission’s Bureau of Investigation. 

‘The monitoring will be done by attorneys in the commis- 
sion’s eight branch offices—New York, Chicago, New Orleans, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, San Francisco, Seattle and Washington. 

“While radio and television stations have done a generally 
good job of screening out false advertising,” said FTC Execu- 
tive Dir. Alex Akerman, Jr., “the help that trained legal inves- 
tigators of the FTC can give, undoubtedly will offer even 
greater protection to the public.” 


DOWN THE HOME STRETCH these women workers, members of the Women’s Activities Commit- 
tee of Greater Hartford (Conn.), are doing their best to assure the election of labor-endorsed candidates 
on Nov. 6. From the left, they are Leona Brightman, Josephine Ogilvie and Katherine Christiana, 
all of Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Local 1013; AFL Coordinator Ceil Croke; Gertrude A. 
Young, Women’s Auxiliary of Local 295, Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers; Marion Mullen, 
Auto Workers Local 379; CIO Coordinator Marian Mitchell; Pres. Jean McQuiggan, Greater Hartford 
Women’s Auxiliary; Mrs. Mary Lewis, IUE Local 297; Helen Anderson, IBEW Local 1013; Martha 
M. Dion, Machinists Lodge 333, and Rose Paul, IBEW Local 1013. 


How to Buy: 


Food Legends Plague Families 


By Sidney Margolius 

UDGING from the letters this department re- 
ceived after its recent criticism of high-priced 
vitamins, America’s families are deeply worried about 
the nutritional quality of modern foods, and possible 
injury to health from chemical additives used ia 
processed foods, certain types of cooking vessels, etc. 
Many of the food 
fears that plague 
people are simply in- 
accuracies or at best 
part-truths spread by 
sellers of various 
products who stand 
to gain from fright- 
ening people into 
buying their particu- 
lar vitamin products, 
cooking utensils or 

“health” food. 


Some questions, 
notably the problem 
of chemical addi- 
tives and insecticide 
residues, may be of 
more legitimate concern, especially since our chief 
safeguard is the seriously understaffed Federal Food 
and Drug Administration administering a food and 
drug law which has noticeable loopholes. 

But many food fears spread by sellers can be an- 
swered with factual information from authoritative 
sources. 

Here are some answers to fears and questions often 


expressed about foods: 


Vitamin Supplements: Our previous report did not 
say that vitamins or food supplements are not bene- 


Making Ends Meet: 


ficial, but merely that the average person eating a 
balanced diet does not require them, according to 
medical and nutritional authorities. Your need for 
additional vitamins should be determined by your 
physician or health clinic. 

Food Preparation: Yes, it is true, as some of the 
fear peddlers tell you, that some of the nutritional 
value of our foods may be lost because of improper 


cooking methods in the home. But the answer is not . 


to spend $20 a month or even less for a vitamin sup- 
plement, but to use cooking methods that will con- 
serve vitamin values. Here are the most important: 

1i—Avoid preparing foods far in advance of meals. 
When they must be prepared ahead, keep them cov- 
ered and refrigerated.to retard the loss of nutrients. 

2—Cook foods in as little water as possible, and as 
quickly as possible. Another nourishment-saving pol- 
icy is to cook until foods are just tender, but no 
longer. Be especially careful not to overcook when 
using a pressure cooker. Similarly with meat: use as 
little cooking water as possible and avoid overcook- 
ing. Consume gravy, juices and vegetable liquid to 
get all possible nourishment. 

The “Deficiency” Fear: People. are also worried 
about the evidence that some soils are deficient in 
trace minerals, and crops grown from such soils may 
be deficient. There is also a group that insists foods 
must be grown with organic fertilizers rather than 
commercial fertilizers. This is an argument used by 
many vitamin peddlers. 

But nutrition authorities point out that the fear of 
deficiencies would be logical only if we got all our 
food from one deficient area. Actually, our foods 
today come from a great many places. 

Thus, the key to good nutrition is to eat balanced 
meals that include a variety of foods. 

(Copyright 1956 by Sidney Margolius) 


Make Sure Xmas Toys Are Safe 


By Nancy Pratt 
HEN buying toys for children this Christmas, 
don’t forget the safety factor. Toys should be 
both substantial enough to stand up under the young- 
sters’ battering and designed to enable safe playing. 
Bear in mind these pointers suggested by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


® Construction — 


Wheels, legs and 
other attachments 
should always be 
screwed in, not 
nailed, so that they 
will not suddenly fall 
off or present the 
danger of exposed 
nails. Pull cords 
should be tied on or 
fastened with staples, 
not carpet tacks or 
thumb tacks. Edges 
of metal toys should 


in, and corners 
rounded, and sur- 
faces should be smooth. 


© Paints—Since children under 5 are more sus- 
ceptible to lead poisoning than are adults, all lead 
toys or those colored with lead-base. paints should be 


be rolled or turned © 


avoided. Examine the label before buying a toy to 


make sure that vegetable-dye or other non-poisonous. 


paint was used. 


® Electric Toys—Such toys should have the label 
of the Underwriters Laboratories on the cord and 
on the toy itself as a safeguard against electrical 
hazard. Toys should be built to operate on 6 to 12 
volts and a transformer should be included to reduce 
the regular 110-volt house current to this level. 


Remember also that a toy as basic as a kite can 
be hazardous. Kites can conduct electricity and 
cause an electric shock if wire or tinsel cord, such as 
that used for Christmas parcels, is used for string. 
It’s safest to use cotton string for kites. 


Accidents with toys occur also when the youngster 
doesn’t know how to use the toy properly. 


If a child can’t manage hand tools, a gift of a 
hammer and nail construction set may mean & 
mashed finger. It would be better to give him a set 
of the type that can be fit together or glued. 


If you buy a chemical set for a youngster, read the 
instructions yourself to see if there are any special 
cautions that should be taken—particularly on ex- 
posure to fire. Make’ sure the child understands 
what’s involved. Don’t merely give him the set and 
tell him to experiment to “see what happens!” 
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Soup fo Nonsense: 


By Jane Goodsell 


O celebrate my daughter’s 12th birthday I was 

appointed to shepherd 14 not-quite-teen-age girls 
to a football game. As the day approached, I grew 
more and more alarmed. 


I hadn’t been to a football game for 10 years, and 
don’t think I didn’t plan it that way. 


days I went to a lot 
of games. I was a 
football enthusiast. I 
cheered and waved 
bai s. I shouted 
“Yea, team!” and 
chanted “Give ’em 
the ax, the ax, the 


ax!” I yelled myself 
hoarse, encouraging 
the team. to “fight 
on!” ; 

All this I did with- 
out ever having the 
faintest idea of what 
was happening down 
on the gridiron — or 
called. I cheered because my com- 


For Your Health's Sake: 


whatever it’s 


X-ray Caution Sensible 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


INCE 1895 when Wilhelm K. Roentgen discov- 

ered the penetrating powers of X-ray, radiology 
has grown into a remarkable science which has been 
performing remarkable deeds in the medical field. 
Today the powerful diagnostic units and highly sensi- 
tive films permit an X-ray to be taken in a fraction 
of a second as com- 
pared to the early 
days when as much 
as 30 minutes of X- 
ray exposure was 
necessary to radio- 
graph some parts. 

Unfortunately the 
public’s awareness 
of the dangers from 
excessive exposure to 
X-rays or ionizing 
radiation was not as 
widespread as it 
should have been. 
This caused patients 
to .expect X-rays to 
be taken for the 
many ailments afflicting them because there was and 
still is an errorneous belief that X-ray examinations 
will reveal everything that is wrong with them. In 
many instances people preferred to use physicians 
who fluoroscope them at each visit, otherwise the 
examinations were considered incomplete. 


40+ Ee 


There is hardly a day that we don’t have requests 
from patients to have X-rays taken of their joints, or 


Mothers—Side-Step Football 


In my high school - 


* However, when he realized the depths of my ignor- 


. AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
| Magazine Feature Section Saturday, November 3, 1956 7 


Hollywood Observer: 
panions cheered and I groaned when they ‘groaned. 
But from the first kick-off to the end of the game, I 


was in a state of total and complete confusion. To Elvis Sadek : 
pom este (and still is) as uninteresting as it is In 'L OV e M e T e nder’ 


As a girl, I would sooner have appeared in public 
without lipstick than to admit that I didn’t know By Paul Patrick 
everything there was to know about football. Con- FSELYWoop—_ weit, one thing is sure. When 20th-Fox’s pic- 


a gtd my ignorance of the game remained com- ture “Love Me Tender” starts playing the nation’s theatres 


But when I was commandeered‘ to escort my around Thanksgiving, some of us curmudgeons . -who’ve viewed Elvis 
daughter and her friends to a football game, I felt| Presley as a juvenile delinquent who shouldn't be heard nor. seen 
that the time had come to admit my guilty secret. Ij Will have to change our tune. 

made a complete confession to my husband, feeling} Your columnist can take rock ‘n’ roll or leave it sis anid s 
as ashamed as if I were confessing to spending my| the latter. So when a lad like Elvis the Pelvis earns a fortune al- 


youth in the white slave traffic. most overnight, one tends to wonder what’s happening to the young- 
He looked aghast, but he gained control of him-| ¢, generation or somethin’. 


self and volunteered to explain the game to me.) But hang on to your hats, mates. Seems there’s more to Presley 


ance, he admitted defeat. 

So he accompanied us to the game, but it wasn’t 
really necessary. Nobody asked a single question. 
All the girls said loftily that of course they under- 
stood football. 

Maybe they did, too. They cheered and stamped 
their-feet and waved their banners at the right times. 
But then, so did I. 


spine, or gall bladder, or gastrointestinal tract, or 
nasal sinuses, etc. 

They impart to their physicians the feeling that 
his clinical judgment based on a good history and 
examination is insufficient. As a result, a few physi- 
cians will accede to their patients’ unwarranted and 
unprofessional requests because if they do not do so 
the dissatisfied, frustrated patient will eventually have 
it performed elsewhere and then the patient, the 
family and other possible referrals are lost. 

Again, there are a few physicians who tend to 
order X-ray examinations for easily diagnosable con- 
ditions in which the diagnostic procedures add very 
little to the patient’s therapy. Some physicians seem 
to need more frequent X-ray re-examinations than 
others to follow the course of a particular condition; 
for example, a peptic ulcer, or a fracture, or a lung|i 


condition. ELVIS PRESLEY CAN ACT, at least that’s the dope from Holly- 


gd pes has a mer ema men wood, where he is shown getting pointers from Debra Paget, who 
cerning the dangers of indiscriminate and accidental) 1),¢ his wife in “Love Me Tender.” 


exposure to ionizing radiation. As a result some 
people are now hesitating and in some instances re- 
fusing to have X-ray examinations or treatments per- 
formed when necessary. 

This swing to the other extreme is as erroneous and 
harmful as are some of the above situations. Of 
course a certain degree of caution is healthy and it 
removes some of the unnecessary pressure on the 
physicians, permitting them to use their clinical judg- 
ment as to whether X-ray examinations are necessary. 

Another welcome result will be that physicians 
who use fluoroscopes and X-ray equipment will be 
less subject to the deteriorating and other harmful 
effects of radiation. 


than the jumpin’, swingin’ jive idolized by the pony tail set. 

Presley has never been in a high school play, let alone a profes- 
sional dramatic show. But he’s fired with ambitions to be a serious 
actor. 

Director Robert Webb must have had moments of misgiving when 
the studio decided to give Elvis. a real dramatic role in a post-Civil 
War story then titled “The Reno Brothers.” The role required 
depth and sensitivity and the boy in his debut in motion pictures had 
to be able to hold his own with seasoned performers. 

Experienced actors, armed with every hard-earned trick of show 
business, might give the sensational newcomer “the treatment.” 


PLEDGES OF LABOR SUPPORT for the $3.9 million United Fund for Greater New Orleans were 
given by representatives of 75 AFL-CIO local unions at a meeting with campaign officials: Shown 
conferring are, left to right (seated) Robert W. Starnes, assistant AFL-CIO regional director, and 
Chairman Clayton H. Nairne of the United Fund Committee; (standing) AFL-CIO Rep. L. A. L’Hoste, 
Vice Pres. Anthony H. Buckley, Sr., of the Central Trades & Labor Council, and Chairman Jeff H. 

. «Collins, Sr., of the fund’s employe advisory committee. 


Presley, himself, provided the answer. He was neither the “ju- 
venile delinquent” nor even a brash and overconfident smart aleck 
when he appeared on the set. Instead, he was a well-bred, quiet and 
polite young man, grateful for his success as a singer and eager to be 
helped as an actor. 

Richard Egan, who holds a Master of Arts degree in Theatre, 
coached Presley in his interpretation. Debra Paget helped him with 
his lines. Robert Middleton, Neville Brand, Bruce Bennett, William 
Campbell, James Drury, fine professionals all, gave offstage counsel 
and on-stage assistance. 

A special song was written for Presley to sing. It’s called “Love 
Me Tender” and the boy who had ridden to popularity on the beat 
of rock ‘n’ roll proved he could warble a sweet ballad with the best 
of them. With the song a runaway record hit even before the pic- 
ture finished shooting, the picture's title was changed to that of the 
song. 

Moviegoers will have to decide for themselves about Elvis Pres- 
ley’s talent as an actor when they see the picture “Love Me Tender.” 
But the million bucks or moré he’ll earn this year would make almost 
anybody sing, even Uncle Sam’s income tax collectors. 

xk * 

Seems like almost a lifetime, or at least 40 years, since we first saw 
Sessue Hayakawa on the screen portraying a slick villain who se- 
duced beautiful ladies. Well, Sessue is still going strong and he’s 
just been signed by Sam Spiegel for a co-starring role in the Colum- 
bia Pictures feature, “The Bridge on the River Kwai.” He will 
portray the commandant of a Japanese prison camp in which the 
action takes place. The film will be photographed mainly in Ceylon. 

2 xk k * 

One of the most torrid screen love scenes is a highlight of RKO’s 
“The Day They Gave Babies Away.” But it’s all strictly legal for 
the romantic pyrotechnics take place between Stars Glynis Johns 
and Cameron Mitchell, comfortably married in the play. 

kw wk *& 

How many remember the old-time vaudeville team of Kolb and 
Dill? Clarence Kolb, now 82, will play himself in James Cagney’s 
ULI. picture, “The Man of a Thousand Faces,” life story of rt late 
Lon Chaney. 
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Cut to Mediocrity? 


ecienae AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
g& Saturday, November 3, 1956 Magazine Feature Section 


Schools, Teachers ane Kids: 
Have Schools Been 


By Lillian Herstein 

A minor explosion occurred at the meeting of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in San Francisco when it was sug- 
gested that the average-to-dull student be “shunted into trade 
schools.” 

The proposal was made by a professor who declared, “It is wrong 
that the superior student with rich capabilities should be denied the 
chance to unfold to the limit of his 
powers.” 

Parents. retorted, “this smacks of 
the European system.” Another edu- 
cator declared, “this is based on sev- 
eral false assumptions.” 

The controversy highlights a major 
problem in American education: Has 
our expansion of educational oppor- 
tunities to more and more youngsters 
resulted in mediocrity—in a watering 
down of education to a low common 
denominator, or can our democratic 
schools meet the varying needs of 
; gifted, superior, standard, and sub- 
JY, standard children? 

The lack in America of an ade- 
quate number of engineers and scien- 
tists has sharpened concern over the problem and is attributed to 
the watering-down of our educational processes to the level of our 
poorest pupils. 

The problem recurs with increasing emphasis as rapid neigh- 
borhood changes bring into the same school children of great 
diversity of ability and of various economic and cultural levels. 
Poor academic performance is due often not to inherent disabil- 
ity, but to poor home conditions, poverty of the family and pre- 
vious attendance at poorly equipped schools. 

These factors certainly account to a great degree for the poor 
showing made by many Negro children in the recently desegregated 
schools in Washington, D. C., and by many under-privileged chil- 
dren where race is not a factor. 


xk 


yaa suggestions and experiments have been made; each 
has its drawback. Acceleration or grade-skipping has been tried 
in elementary schools; speed-up courses, in the high schools. En- 
richment of the course for the superior student has also been tried. 
This requires more of him than a given course and broadens his 
understanding of a subject beyond the requirements of his grade. 
The most controversial suggestion is homogeneous grouping which 
consists of arranging separate classes for superior, average and slow 
students. This can be done in large schools where there are always 
several sections of the same grade, or in the establishment of sepa- 
rate schools where standards of admission and scholarship are high. 


All these youngsters, however, must function as citizens of the 
country with an equal opportunity to make important decisions. 
The average pupil, the slower pupil, the superior pupil have equal 
opportunity to formulate public policy, domestic and foreign. 
There is, therefore, a core of information and skills that each of 
them must have—not the least of which is the ability of working 
together in a common cause. 


Perhaps a solution lies in grouping the students in separate sec- 
tions according to their ability in the same school and in providing 
opportunities for participation in the various school activities by all 
the pupils. Excellent results have also been obtained without spe- 
cial grouping in classes small enough to make possible more in- 
dividual attention. In such classes well-trained, resourceful, de- 
voted teachers have been very successful in gearing their teaching 


The tremendous attention centered on Pennsyl- 
vania in the 1956 election campaign is a direct 
testimonial to the effectiveness of organized labor in 
the state’s political life. 
And that effectiveness traces back in large part to 
a Philadelphia Irishman whose plasterer’s ability to 
“smooth things over” contrasts sharply with his 
fervor in taking on all enemies of labor. 

A brief biography of the man—James L. McDevitt 
—has been published by the Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Labor. The 78 pages of “Fraternally 


of McDevitt. It is the story of the state federation 
from the day in 1938 when McDevitt became presi- 
dent to its current stature as one of the most impor- 
tant state labor groups in the nation. 

McDevitt, at 58, is co-director of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education with offices in 
Washington, but his roots are in Philadelphia. 

His grandfather settled in the city in 1849 and 
was apprenticed out as a plasterer. Jim took up his 
grandfather’s and his father’s trade and at 25 was 
elected recording secretary of Local 8 of the Opera- 
tive’ Plasterers and Cement Finishers. He moved up 
the ladder quickly to president of the Philadelphia 
Building Trades Council and at 40 was named presi- 
dent of the state federation. 

In 1951 AFL leaders brought him to Washington 
to head up Labor’s League for Political Education 
in view of the tremendous political job he had done 
in Philadelphia. 

“Fraternally Yours, James L. McDevitt” is the 
story of a rank-and-filer moving to an important 
leadership post in the labor movement. It is a por- 
trait of a sincere, warm American told without 
ostentation and illuminated by photographs that 


Yours, James L. McDevitt” is more than a biography 


Story of Jim McDevitt 
Tells Pennsylvania Role 


James L. McDevitt 


portray not only Jim McDevitt but the labor move- 
ment that “grew up” with him. 

(Fraternally Yours, James L. McDevitt, published 
by the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, Dept. of 
Education and Research, Harrisburg, Pa.) 


Labor Press Will 
Convene in D. C. 


The 1956 convention of the 
International Labor Press As- 
sociation (AFL-CIO) will be 
held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, Nov. 30, Dec. 1- 
2, Pres. Gordon H. Cole an- 
nounced, 

Highlight of the convention 
banquet Dec. 1 will be the 
presentation to winners of 
awards in the Labor Press 
Journalistic Contest. Direc- 
tor Henry Ladd Smith of the 
School of Communications, 
University of Washington, 
and the faculty of the school, 
selected this year’s winners. 


$29.2 Million Pledged 
To UN Aid Program 


United Nations, N. Y.—A total 
of $29.2 million has been pledged 
by 63 governments for 1957 oper- 
ations of the United Nations’ Ex- 
panded Program of Technical As- 
sistance. 


The U.S. pledged $15.5 million 
subject to certain conditions, while 
promises of $1 million or more 
were made by the United Kingdom, 
Canada, France and Russia. The 
final total is expected to be well 
above $30 million, compared to 


to the varying needs of different youngsters. 


$29.6 million in 1956. 


Treas. John F. English and Vice Pres. John J. Conlin netted $96,000 for the new Seton Hall College 


of Medicine and Dentistry, which will be the only one in the state. 


are (left to right) Msgr. John F. McNulty, president of Seton Hall University; Conlin, Archbishop 


Thomas A. Boland of Newark and English. 


Shown at presentation ceremony 


; =|who want to know more about unions, 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER by Teamsters Joint Council 73 in Newark, N. J., in honor of Intl. Sec.- 


Barbash Book Answers 
Many Labor Questions 


During the course of any year, hundreds of letters come into 
trade union offices from members, students, interested friends of 


labor; the letters have a common theme: “How can I learn all 


about labor?” 


A new book—“The Practice of Unionism,” by Jack Barbash— 
offers a good many, if not all, the answers to this sort of question. 
Covers Wide Range of Questions 

In its chapters, Barbash, who is director of research for the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. covers a wide range of informa- 
tion. He looks into the question of why some workers hasten to 
join unions, and why others hold back; how organizing drives are 
planned and carried out; how 
unions are governed and admin- 
istered—as well as the problems 
that are faced and the methods 
for solving them. 

“The Practice of Unionism” 
gives close examination to the 
central activity of American un- 
ions, the collective bargaining 
process, and the factors that shape 
union thinking and action on 
bargaining demands, strikes and 
techniques. 

It also discusses the relation- 
ship of unions to the world of 
government and politics; and 
looks into the question of corrup- 
tion and communism in unions. 

Throughout the volume, Bar- 
bash has relied heavily on state- 


Jack Barbash 


‘}ments by union officials to docu- 


ment and illustrate: his work. It is a successful technique and one 


| that gives a thoroughly practical, down-to-earth tone to the book. 


Situations Are Described 

The organizer who tells, in his own words, how a particular 
factory was brought into the union fold; the union president who 
describes how the Communists tried to operate in the union; the 
union staff man describing how material is prepared and distributed 
—all of them give the volume a true and authentic sound. 

Though occasionally critical-of certain practices, Barbash makes 
clear throughout the volume that “unions have done a stunning job 
of improving the working lives of their members.” A strong case 
can be made, he notes, for the great contribution of American 
unions to the strengthening of our democratic society. 

“The Practice of Unionism” answers a lot of questions for those 


place on every union bookshelf. 
H. C. F. 


The Practice of Unionism, by Jack Barbash. Harper & Bros., 
publishers, New York. $5.00. 


It deserves a reserved. 
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A news story by Warren Unna of the Washington Post reports 
that “expert scientific sources inside and outside the Administra- 
tion” deny Pres. Eisenhower’s H-bomb thesis—that large-scale tests 
are essential to maintain our security. The scientists dispute this 
daim “angrily,” the reporter says. 

Here are their reasons: 

1—By interpretation of Atomic Energy Commission reports, 


they-conclude that Russia has not exploded a weapon one-seventh 


the size of our biggest. We would gain, not lose, by getting agree- 
ment on abolition of tests. $ 


2—Nine-tenths of the radioactive fallout now floating in the 


tamination. 


3—We don’t need more tests to prove big bombs. We have 
stockpiled huge 20-megaton weapons—a megaton is equivalent in 


them. 

4—Testing only small-scale bombs would enormously reduce 
lethal fallout, despite Eisenhower’s suggestions to the contrary. 
Fission byproducts of a “big bang” are 100 to 1,000 times greater 
than those of a mere atom bomb. 


5—Eisenhower was guilty of deceit—however innocent—in 
talking about “clean” bombs, in suggesting that detection of for- 
eign tests may not be possible, in minimizing “fallout” danger 
to health—bone-destroying cancer and adverse genetical changes 
that will affect unborn generations. 


6—That devious manipulator Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, AEC 
chairman, fiddled with an official National Academy of Sciences 
radiation report to “soften” it before publication. 


xk kK * 


The principal lesson to be derived is that in the H-bomb field, 
as well as many others, Eisenhower doesn’t really insist on being 
told the truth. 

He doesn’t care whether his official White House documents or 
personal statements are accurate, whether he is misled by under- 
lings. 

We saw this in the Dixon-Yates matter. 
the New York investment banker, now charged by the Justice Dept. 
of a “conflict of interest,” had acted properly, that chronologies 
published by the AEC and Budget Bureau gave an accurate account 
of how the Dixon-Yates attempted steal was managed.\ 


In this Eisenhower was not stating the truth. He was grossly 
and seriously misinformed. Yet he fired no one for misleading 
him and leaving him open to embarrassment. 


A campaign accusation has been that Ike is only a “part-time” 
President. The actuality is worse. On issues of enormous im- 
portance he does not insist on getting the facts. He doesn’t 
accept accountability for any misinformation he may be fed. He 
prefers golf or bridge to the laborious work of making himself 
President in fact as well as name. 


The anger of the scientists for allowing a distorted document on : 
the H-bomb to be published symbolizes what is basically wrong|§ 
with his Administration. In many ways and in many fields he isn’t 


a President at all. 
xk kk 


This observer can explain why Ike’s battery of 12 physicians 
wanted Press Sec. James C. Hagerty—not themselves—to face re- 
porters after the latest pre-election Eisenhower “health” examina- 
tion. 

Some determined reporter undoubtedly would have said to Dr. 
Howard -M. Snyder: 

“Doctor, when the President had his ileitis operation you admitted 
that his abdominal ailment was long-standing—but never once be- 
fore, while telling us about his heart attack and recovery, had you 
acknowledged he was suffering from chronic digestive trouble. Is 
there anything in the President’s present condition that you are 
concealing and if so what is it?” » 
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upper air has been spewed out by this country’s tests—and the | 
AEC itself has been considering a proposal to limit such con- 


force to that released by one million tons of TNT—without testing, 


The President insisted | 


Vandercook Says: 


H-Bomb Explodes Into Real Issue 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of John W. Vandercook, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen.to Vandercook 
over the ABC network Monday through Friday at 
10 p. m., EST.) 


DLAI STEVENSON has replied to Eisenhower’s 

& angry outburst at Soviet. Premier Bulganin for 
Bulganin’s crudely timed and worded note expressing 
Russia’s willingness to abandon the tests of atomic 
bombs. 

While, Stevenson says, he fully shares the Presi- 
. dent’s resentment at the 
manner of Bulganin’s in- 
‘terference in our political 
affairs, the “real issue,” 
the Democratic nominee 
insists, is what can be done 
“to save the world from 
hydrogen disaster?” 

Stevenson says “there 

seems to be only one 
course to follow. That is, 
to pursue this opening im- 
mediately and all the way 
. .. either to close this 
vital matter here and now or to expose Bulganin’s 
insincerity to the world.” 

As for Bulganin’s politics, Stevenson recalls that 
this same Bulganin last year expressed a hope for 
Eisenhower’s reelection. 


kk 


Dr. Ralph Lapp, one of America’s leading nuclear 
physicists, disagrees with the President’s contentions 


Morgan Says: 


Vandercook ~ 


that we might just miss learning of a Russian big 
bomb test or that we might fall behind in the atomic 
race if even one test shot was skipped. 


x * * 


Candidate Stevenson, before an immense and re- 
sponsive audience in New York “regretted” that, by 
his tart reply to the latest Bulganin letter, Pres. 
Eisenhower has “once more enabled the Russians to 
present themselves as the apostles of peace.” 

“If,” said the Democratic nominee, “the Russian 
offer (to abolish nuclear weapons tests) is a fake, 
let us call their bluff. If it is genuine, so much the 
better.” 

Pres. Eisenhower, supported by a hastily prepared 
booklet, history-in-brief of our program of atomic 
tests, repeats his belief that “we must continue to 
develop our strength in the most advanced weapons.” 
The President declares that “if your government 


‘were to suspend research and preparation of tests... 


we would find our present lead in nuclear weapons 
reversed.” 
But Stevenson, of course, has never even remotely 
suggested that. 
xk wk 


New York’s turncoat Democratic Congressman, 
Powell, has now denied, via the White House, that 
the President ever said to him that he favored the 
arrest and imprisonment of anyone who opposed 
court orders to end segregation in a public school. 

Representative Powell now says he completely mis- 
quoted Eisenhower. In effect, Powell explains at 
White House urging, the chief executive at no time 
said that he would applaud action that was designed 
to support the courts and to uphold the Constitution. 


Press Eclipsing Adlai’s Issues 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Morgan over 
the ABC network Monday through Friday at 7 p. m., 
EST.) 


HE Stevenson story, one is obliged to conclude, 

has not been getting through to people. To this 
observer of the campaign, the main reasons for this, 
divide themselves between circumstances which 
Stevenson and his strategists could have controlled 
but failed, and circumstances which they could not 
control no matter how 
hard they tried. 

One fact is that Steven- 
son simply has not been 
able to come to terms with 
that diabolical but appa- 
rently indispensable gad- 
get, television. There bas 
always seemed to be some- 
thing the matter with his 
broadcast appearance, 
ranging from the facilities 
themselves to his failure 
to drive home a point. 

Democratic party toilers in the field realize they 
are asking the impossible when they demand that 
Stevenson be pluperfect on TV. One reason they 
are so sensitive about his performance is not so much 
the slick perfection of Republican video, as it is their 
feeling that broadcasting (particularly television) is 
the only medium through which Stevenson can carry 
his case to the country. “The papers,” Democrats 
repeatedly complain, “just aren’t giving us a fair 
break.” 

No doubt the Democrats have pulled too petulant- 
ly at the charge of a “one-party press” but evidence 
of favoritism to the Republicans is not hard to find 


As We See It: 


Morgan : 


while instances of tenderness to the opposition are 
about as abundant as platinum. 


Perhaps the indictment should be changed to read: 
“one-party headline.” Here are a few samples noted 
on this reporter’s travels: 

When Stevenson pulled into Flint, Mich., the after- 
noon paper noted it, all right, in the last paragraph 
of a story on his schedule. Nothing in headlines 
about his arrival. The fact that an impressive num- 
ber of distinguished scientists have assailed Pres. 
Eisenhower and come to the support of Stevenson’s 
H-bomb stand is virtually lost on newspaper readers 
in cities I have visited. 


The Los Angeles Mirror-News carried a banner 
screaming “Adlai Argues, with Ike” on the bomb 
controversy. The inference plainly invited was: 
“who is this bodacious bumpkin to dare challenge 
the President?” And yet the core of the story was a 
political difference of opinion between two candi- 
dates running hard for the same office. Admittedly, 
the President carries a prestige that no challenger can 
expect to match; all the more reason, one would 
think, for scrupulous, balanced objectivity in han- 
dling the story. 

The Spokesman-Review in Spokane plastered a . 
bold eight-column headline over the President’s so- 
called “white paper” on the H-bomb, which all but 
eclipsed the two-column label on Stevenson’s Garden 
speech. And the Seattle Post-Intelligencer gave Ike 
a double-line eight-column streamer, exiling Adlai to 
the bottom of page one, and to a story that was less 
than half as long as the one on the President. 

When Mr. Eisenhower reached Portland, the Ore- 
gon Journal banner said “500,000 Welcome Ike.” 
That would have to be virtually the entire popula- 
tion of Multnomah County and it quintupled the 
most ambitious neutral estimate. I doubt if even the 
irrepressible Len Hall would have counted that high. 


Drive to Complete Liberty Shrine 


HE beginning of a national campaign to com- 
plete the Statue of Liberty monument was an- 
nounced by Alexander Hamilton, a direct descendent 
of the first U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, on the 
As We See It radio program, presented by the AFL- 
CIO, over the American Broadcasting Co. network. 
Hamilton, secretary-treasurer of the American Mu- 
seum of Immigration, interviewed Edward Corsi, -for- 
mer U.S. Commissioner of Immigration, on the 70th 
anniversary of the unveiling of the Statue of Liberty. 
“Although 70 years have passed since that mem- 
orable day in 1886, few people know that the Statue 


of Liberty National Monument has never been com- - 


pleted,” Hamilton said. 

“A group of public-spirited citizens supported by 
thousands of people all over this great land propose 
now to finish what certainly is America’s most popu- 
lar shrine by building the American Museum of 
Immigration at the foot of the Statue of Liberty. 


The museum will honor the contribution made to the 


development of this country by the millions of Amer- 


_icans born abroad and by the descendents of these 


Americans.” 


David McDonald, president of the United Steel- 
workers, and Pierre S. duPont 3rd are co-chairmen of 
the national campaign to build the museum. George 
Meany, AFL-CIO president, and William F. Schnitz- 
ler, secretary-treasurer, are members of the national 
committee, along with other federation vice presi- 
dents. 


Hamilton explained that the American Museum of 
Immigration will complete the monument as Frederic 
Bartholdi, the French sculptor of the statue, intended 


it, and also give this country a central place to tell 
the story of immigration here. 


Labor members and other Americans were asked 
to contribute in any amount to building the museum. 
Contributions may be sent to the American Museum ~ 
of Immigration, Statue of Liberty, U. S. A. 
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Ming and Schnitzler » 
Laud Grain Millers 


Seattle—S. P. Ming returned triumphantly to his home local union 
—in this city where he was once fired from his job as a grain miller 
because of. union activities—to preside as president over the fifth 


constitutional convention of the‘ 
American. Federation of Grain 
' Millers. 
“It was over 20 years ago,” said 
Ming, “when I got the boot because 
of my union activities. But things 
have greatly changed since then. 
Today we are a strong, well-knit or- 
ganization of 35,000 members with 
common interests and goals.” 


Lauds Smaller Unions 

A long list of speakers, including 
national,. state and local labor fig- 
ures, appeared before the conven- 
tion here attended by over 200 

. delegates. 

Heading the list was William 
Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer of 
the AFL-CIO. He was followed by 
Dick Leonard of the AFL-CIO In- 
dustrial Union Dept.; Harry O’Reil- 
ly, secretary-treasurer of Maritime 


Meany Backs 
Marine Unions 


Against Raid 


The full support of the AFL- 
CIO for the Marine Engineers and 
the Masters, Mates and Pilots 
against an attempted raid growing 
out of another union’s venture into 
business has been pledged by Pres. 
George Meany. 

Meany acted after officers of the 
two unions advised him that after 
a tentative agreement had been 
reached in contract negotiations 
with American Coal Shipping, Inc., 
they were advised that the company 
was negotiating a substandard back 
door agreement with the United 
Maritime Workers, a section of the 
Mine Workers’ catch-all Dist. 50. 

The firm was recently organized 
by coal mining companies, railroads 
which transport coal and the UMW 
to carry coal to booming foreign 
markets. The Marine Board has 
allocated it 30 ships from the re- 
serve fleet. 

“This is a clear violation of the 
basic principles of trade unionism,” 
said Meany. “The AFL-CIO will 
give full support to its two affiliates 
in this fight to preserve their stand- 
ards and their very existence. We 
will protest vigorously to the fed- 
eral government against releasing 
ships to a company which seeks to 
employ substandard labor.” 


Trades Dept.; Joseph Lewis, secre- 
tary-tréasurer of Union Label and 
Service Trades Dept., and Sen. 
Warren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.). 

Schnitzler emphasized to dele- 
gates the importance of small un- 
ions within the framework of the 
AFL-CIO. 


“Size is not important when 
‘the AFL-CIO deals with any of 
its affiliates. Our office is always 
ready to be of service to any 
affiliate, be it large or small. We 
might have some units (in the 
AFL-CIO) greater in quantity 
but none greater in quality than 
the Grain Millers,” said Schnitz- 
ler. 


’ He went on to tell of benefits ac- 
cruing from the AFL-CIO merger. 
He pointed out that the AFL-CIO 
headquarters was achieving a sound 
merger “at a faster rate than antici- 
pated.” “Even our state and local 
unions are merging at a more rapid 
pace than any of us had hoped for,” 
he said. 

The AFL-CIO secretary-treasurer 
stressed the urgent need for labor to 
become more political in order to 
get more voters to see labor’s view- 
point. “This will be done by active 
support of our friends in both major 
political parties,” added Schnitzler. 

O'Reilly, Lewis and Leonard all 
told how their respective organiza- 
tions might be of assistance to 
unions like the Grain Millers. 


Endorse Democrats 
Other convention business in- 
cluded endorsement of Stevenson 
and Kefauver, re-election of A. L. 
Stevens, Portland, Ore., to a six- 
year term as international trustee, 
and stepped-up efforts by Grain 


Millers to promote more fiour con- 
sumption, 


UAW Negotiates Pact 
At Edwards AF Base 


Palmdale, Cal. —The Auto Work- 
ers have negotiated a first contract 
covering Curtiss-Wright employes 
at Edwards Air Force Base. The 
two-year agreement with UAW Lo- 
cal 611, part of the union’s National 
Aircraft Dept., gives a full union 
shop, insurance and hospitalization 
benefits, and basic wage rates rang- 
ing from $1.95 to $3.08 an hour. 


3 Unions in New Protest 
On Michigan Atom Reactor 


Three AFL-CIO unions joined 


in submitting new motions to the 


Atomic Energy Commission again aimed at stopping construction 
of the nuclear power plant now being built in Monroe County, 


Mich. 


Earlier action by labor has al- 
ready forced the AEC to schedule 
a hearing on the installation’s safety 
hazards. It was originally due to 
open here Nov. 13, but has since 
been postponed until Dec. 10. In 
granting the hearing, however, the 
AEC refused to order suspension of 
the building permit granted to the 
Power Reactor Development Co. of 
Detroit, pending the investigation’s 
outcome. 


Contrary to Rules 

Joining in the motions were the 
Auto Workers, Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers and the Paper- 
workers. 

The unions’ motions attacked the 
refusal of the commission to sus- 
pend construction as inconsistent 
with and a violation of the AEC’s 
own rules. 

“It is erroneous and contrary to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
and to AEC’s own rules and regu- 
lations,” the unions’ attorneys said, 


“for PRDC to commence and con- 


tinue construction of the utiliza- 
tion facility in question before com- 
| pletion of the proceedings for is- 
| suance of ‘conditional’ construc- 
tion permit.” 


AEC Ignored Warnings 

The AEC ignored warnings. of 
its own committee on atomic safety 
factors that no assurance could be 
given that the new facility can be 
constructed without undue risk to 
the health and safety of the public 
when it issued the building permit. 

Construction of the plant was 
first challenged by Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther of the Auto Workers, an 
AFL-CIO vice president, who 
charged that the proposed installa- 
tion was “an unproved and ex- 
ceptionally hazardous type of re- 
actor,” which could endanger the 
health and safety of “some 500,000 
UAW members and their families” 
who live in the Detroit and Toledo 


metropolitan areas. 


RE-ELECTED OFFICERS of the Bakery & Confectionery Work- 
ers at the convention in San Francisco were (left to right) Sec.- 
Treas. Curtis Sims, Pres. Emeritus Herman Winter and Pres. 


James G. Cross. 


2,100,000 U. S. Employes 
Drawing Bigger Benefits 
The 2,100,000 federal employes and their 6 million dependents 


are now drawing substantial new retirement-survivor benefits, thanks 
to a law enacted this year which went into effect in October. 


Hailed as the most important‘ 


civil service reform enacted by the 
84th Congress, the measure pro- 
vides over $340 million additional 
in benefits to retired federal work- 
ers and their families at a cost to 
them of only $45 million a year. 
Employe contributions to the 
civil service retirement fund rose 
to 6.5 percent from 6 percent when 
the new benefits went into effect. 


Benefits Watered Down 


The measure was pushed through 
in the closing days of the last Con- 
gress by the Democratic leadership. 
A threat of a presidential veto, 
however, caused the watering down 
of some of the benefits in the orig- 
inal bill by Sen. Olin D. Johnston 
(D-S. C.) after it had passed the 
Senate. The final measure con- 
tained employe benefits consider- 
ably greater than those proposed by 
the Administration. 

Under the new legislation, an- 
nuities for retired federal workers 
and their survivors are raised an 
average of 25 percent. The meas- 
ure applies to all those who have at 


/ least five years service and retire, 


or are disabled, or die after Oct. 1. 
Those with less service will have 
their retirement deductions re- 
turned to them, with 3 percent in- 
terest paid to those wtih more than 
a year of federal employment. 


Issue Next Congress 

The new law, however, does not 
provide direct benefits for the pres- 
ent 300,000 federal retirees and 
survivors. A bill to boost their 
benefits passed the Senate but failed 
to clear the House before adjourn- 
ment. An increase in the schedule 
of benefits for this group is certain 
be a major issue ously in the next 
Congress. 

Other major amendments of the 
new law provide larger annuities 
for employes who elect to retire 
early or are retired involuntarily, 
and benefits to dependent children 
are increased an average of 150 
percent. The maximum benefits 
that can be paid to disabled work- 
ers are also increased substantially. 

Retirees who elect to provide 
benefits for their survivors now can 
do so at a considerably smaller dis- 
count on their annuities. 


Truck Drivers Pay 
Scales Advanced 


Pay scales for union truck drivers 
and helpers advanced an average of 
10 cents an hour in the year ended 
July 2, according to the Labor 
Dept. The higher rates were re- 
ported for 86 percent of 350,000 
organized local city drivers and 
helpers. e 


working shorter hours than they 
would if America were milling 
enough flour.” 

Union Sec.-Treas. H. A. 
Schneider estimated that the 115 
pounds of fiour each American 
will consume this year is down 
almost 100 pounds from con- 
sumption at the start of World 
War Il. “The trouble with fad- 
dists is that they don’t eat bread,” 
Ming added. 

Among important resolutions 
adopted by convention action were 
allowing part of the union’s per 
capita tax to be set aside for the 
establishment of a retirement fund 
for international officers and con- 
tinuation of the union’s strike fund 
program. The delegates voted to 
hold their 1958 convention in 
Minneapolis. 


Iron Workers 
Re-Elect All 


Union Officers 


All officers of the Bridge, Struc- 
tural & Ornamental Iron Workers 
won re-election as the 30th conven- 
tion concluded in Washington. 

John H. Lyons was renamed 
president of the union for another 
four-year term. 

Re-elected with him were Gen. 
Sec. James R. Downes and Treas. 
John J. Dempsey. 

The following vice presidents 
were named: William F. Bauers, 
Joseph F. Boyen, Gay Borrelli, 
B. A. Murray, C. F. Strickland, 
R. M. Woods, John L. McCarthy, 
E. G. Glazener and Juel D. Drake. 

The union’s death benefit plan 
was increased to provide $1,000 to 
beneficiaries of deceased members. 
Retirement disability payments were 
raised to a guarantee of $50 a 
month. 


Right on Holiday; 3 


Slip-up on Union 

Observance of Gasparilla Day as 
a paid holiday in Tampa, Fla., was 
won by the Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and not by the 
Machinists as reported in the AFL- 
CIO News. 

The IBEW’s Local 108 negoti- 
ated the added holiday which is 
marked in February and is similar 
to Mardi Gras. 


THE AFL-CIO PRESENTS 


house 


Union Okays 
Unity Draft 


Chicago—Delegates to a spec; 
convention of Packinghouse Work, 
ers reaffirmed their desire for mer 
ger with the Meat Cutters & Bute 
er Workmen. 

The Meat Cutters postponed the 
action, calling off their conventioy| 


Packing 


nal problems posed by merger. 

Packinghouse delegates represent. 
ing 150,000 members formally ap 
proved the draft constitution and 
merger agreement which had pre. 
viously been prepared by the unity 
committees of both unions. 

This step was taken, a resolutioy 
said, “because of our strong belief 
in the value of unity for the bes 
interest of the membership of both 
unions, we nevertheless have decid. 
ed to make it clear that we remain 
willing to carry out agreement 
honestly and solemnly made. . , * 

UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein told 
the convention that while a merge 
was desirable, “the structure and 
administration of the merged ux 
ion must assure to our memben 
that they will be given the sam 
high level of service which they 
have received in the past.” 

Approval was given of the mer 
ger terms on condition that dis 
agreements over points of admin 
istrative structure and integration of 
staffs of the two unions be resolved 
“consistent with the basic principle 
of an honorable and effective mer. 
ger.” 

Both unions, however, stressed 
that they were still “anxious” for 
an honorable merger. 


Textile Union 
Orders Drive 


In the South 


_New York—The United Textil 
Workers of America convention 
voted a mandate to its officers to 
make an all-out effort to organiz 
the southern textile industry. 

The 14th biennial convention also 
called upon its officers “fo continue 
their efforts to secure congressional 
action for the establishment of 
quotas on textile imports as the 
fairest means in our foreign trade 
relations and justifiable to our de 
mestic industry.” - 

“The United Textile Workers i 
committed,” the convention resolu 
tion said, “to the policy of recipro- 
cal trade among nations but is not 
committed to the policy of dumping 
foreign-made goods on the Amer 
ican market, thereby destroying un- 
ion standards or conditions and 
creating unemployment.” 

Shutdowns Affect Jobs 

Job opportunities in the South 
have been contracting due to the 
shutdown of several important 
mills, it was reported by James 
Carlen, UTWA vice-president. In 
his report, he pointed out that the 
migratory movement of major cot 
ton mills from New England to 
the South had slowed down but 
that, currently, there had been 4 
noticeable increase in the Southern 
trek by woolen and worsted mills. 

While employment in rayon yara 
producing plants has risen, he said, 
installation of new machinery and 
more efficient production techniques 
have cut down the number of jobs. 

While calling for a $1.25 an hour 
minimum wage, the convention laid 
down as its ultimate goal a $2 an 
hour average wage in line with pre 
vailing wages in auto and steel. 
The average wage in the organized 
textile industry today is about $1.44 
and in a few months will be up 
$1.50. 

Incumbent officers, headed by 
Pres. Anthony Valente and Sec 
Treas. Lloyd Klernert,. were 1 


elected without opposition. 


pending further discussion of inter§- 
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ICFTU Quick to Aid 


Hungarian Workers 


Brussels—The international free labor movement moved quickly |@ 
to give moral and financial support to Hungarian workers bent on |} 
driving the Russians out of their homeland. 

The Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions repeated its 
pledge of full moral and material support to fighters for freedom in 


Hungary, Poland and other coun-® 
tries behind the iron curtain, and 


called on its affiliates for contribu- 
tions to the ICFTU Intl. Solidarity 
Fund for the relief of worker vic- 
tims of tyranny and oppression. 
The Workers Defense League 
and the Jewish Labor Committee 
held an emergency Trade Union 
Conference in Freedom House, 
New York City, to stimulate sup- 
port for the Hungarian patriots. 
The call went out over the names 
of Vice Pres. Charles Zimmer- 
man of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, Pres. James B. Carey 
of the Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers; Pres. Louis Hol- 
lander of the New York State 
Industrial Union Council; Sec.- 
Treas. Morris Tushewitz of the 
New York City Industrial Union 
Council and Pres. A. Philip Ran- 
doiph of the Sleeping Car Porters. 
“We hail the courage of those 
who have gone into the streets to 
battle armies and planes in the 
knowledge and faith that it is 
better to be ready to die as free 
men than to live as slaves,” said 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
im ‘@ message to the conference. 
“Inspired by this faith and heroic 
action, ‘Hungary, like all eastern 


Europe, cam once again have the 
chance to live im peace and 
freedom.” 

The ICFTU allocated $9,000 
from its solidarity fund for work 
in Hungary. — 

The Austrian Trade Union Fed- 


eration (OeGB), watching the battle || 


for freedom from many points 
along its border, contributed 
$20,000 to the fund, gathered and 
transmitted thousands of pounds of 
medical supplies, and organized the 
collection of food for the Hun- 
garians. 

The German Federation of Trade 
Unions (DGB), with’ armed dicta- 
torship on its doorstep in East Ger- 
many, donated $25,000 to the fund. 

From the United States, CARE 
flew five tons of food to Hun- 
gary to be distributed by the 
Hungarian Red Cross. — 

“Now is the time for a mighty 
international movement of  soli- 


darity which, by demonsirating the 
practical sympathy of free labor, 
can help to bring nearer for the en- 


slaved peoples the longed-for goal 
of freedom from Communist domi- 
nation,” the ICFTU said in its ap- 
peal for funds. 


the Iron Curtain” in Hungary 


future of our own country.” 


subversion everywhere.” 


battle for liberty. 


im cooperation with the Intl. 
Unions. 


Meany Calls on U.S. Labor 
To Aid Poles, Hungarians 


American labor's solidarity “with the aroused people behind 
and Poland will be translated 
into action, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany promised. 

Meany has requested authority from the Executive Council 
to contribute $25,000 to the AFL-CIO Intl. Free Labor Fund 
to aid overseas workers “now engaged in the decisive fight for 
free labor and human freedom.” He has asked the presidents 
of all affiliated unions to send “a generous contribution” to him 
as Chairman of the fund to aid the campaign, 

Meany advised the affiliates’ presidents that the AFL-CIO is 
“deeply inspired by this historic struggle, the outcome of which 
will profoundly affect world peace, human freedom and the 


He recalled that American labor has been “a consistent and 
unrelenting opponent of Communist tyranny, aggression and 


In a letter to Pres. Johann Boehm of the Austrian Federation 
of Trade Unions, Meany asked that Hungarian workers be 
given the sincere wishes of the AFL-CIO for success in their 


Arrangements are under way, Meany advised, for American 
free labor to aid “embattled Hungarian fighters for freedom” 


Confederation of Free Trade 


AFL-CIO Calls on U.S. 
To Help Free Algerians 


“Prompt and positive initiative” by the United States, working 
through the United Nations, to help the Algerians gain their liberty 
and set up a democratic government was urged on Sec. of State 
John Foster Dulles in a letter by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 

At the same time, Meany voiced the “warm solidarity” of the 


AtL-C1O with the democratic labor 


>> 


organizations in Algiers, Tunisia 
and Morocco which called strikes 
in protest against the French seizure 
of five Algerian nationalist leaders 
en route to a French-arranged con- 
ference in Tunisia. 

Meany reminded Dulles that 
American labor’s assistance to the 
development of strong bona fide 
free trade unionism throughout the 
world has brought “gratifying re- 
sults” in the three North African 
countries, 

“These vital democratic labor 
organizations,” he said, “are in 
the forefront of the struggle for 


democracy and against every 
form of colonial oppression, 
whether it be the new Soviet 
brand or the old type. 

“They are the most effective op- 
ponents of the Communist con- 
spiracy to subvert the laudable ef- 
forts of the national independence 
forces to build in these lands 
healthy democracies.” 

The AFL-CIO Intl. Affairs Com- 
mittee, he continued, has considered 
the “grave crisis” in Algeria, where 
500,000 French troops are waging 
a “senseless and terrible war” 


| productivity, rationalization and the 


at the United Nations. 


ELECTED CHAIRMAN of the Non-Governmental Organizations Committee on UNICEF—the UN 
children’s fund—was William Kemsley, representative of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


He is shown (left) with Mrs. Frances Freeman, UN representative of the 
Intl. Council of Women, his predecessor in office, and Dr. Balachandra Rajan, first secretary 
of the Indian UN delegation and chairman of the UNICEF executive board. 


International Education Seminar 


Rated Success by World Unionists 


Mexico City—Some 60 union members from more than 25 countries on five continents, their heads 
buzzing with newly acquired knowledge, have headed back to their own lands after spending three 
weeks at an ICFTU-ORIT. Intl. Education Seminar here. 


The seminar was financed by a 
fund created by the two interna- 
tional labor organizations, the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the Intl. Labor Organ- 
ization and North American trade 
unions, and it enjoyed the intellec- 
tual sponsorship of the University 
of Mexico. 

Its sessions were held in the Mex- 
ican Social Security Institute build- 
ing, with the opening and closing 
meetings in the auditorium of the 
Confederation of Mexican Workers 
(CTM). The CTM and its affiliated 
unions also provided a program of 
entertainment to break up the 
round of lectures and discussions, 


World Representation 


There were students from such 
widely separated countries as Ger- 
many and Guatemala, India and 
Israel, the United States and Uru- 
guay, Africa (Tanganyika) and 
Argentina, Canada and Cuba. The 
majority, of course, came from 
Latin American nations with the 
host country most heavily repre- 
sented. 

The lecturers and conference 
leaders came from almost as many 
countries as the students—four of 
them from the AFL-CIO. 


Dir. John Connors of fhe 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Education 
gave two major lectures. In one, 
he outlined the trade union situa- 
tion in the U.S. as it stands to- 
day, a few months after the mer- 
ger that created the free world’s 
largest national labor center. 


At the same session, Gen. Sec. 
Luis Alberto Monge of ORIT dis- 
cussed the union situation in Latin 
America generally, and Max 
Swerdlow, education director of the 
Canadian Labor Congress, de- 
scribed the status of the labor 
movement in his own land. 

Peter Henle, AFL-CIO econo- 
mist, discussed international aspects 
of economic development at a day- 
long session devoted to the develop- 
ment of national economies. At 
another meeting, he talked about 


organization of work. 


Brown Lead Discussion 


At one of the closing sessions, 
Dir. George T. Brown of the AFL- 


against the Algerian people. 


CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs gave a 


ture, activities and finances of U.S. 
unions, pointing out among other 
things that they are financed en- 
tirely by the dues paid by their 
members. 


‘He also was one of a panel 
which led a discussion on the 
relations between unions and em- 
ployers, and collective bargaining 
practices. He and Intl. Rep. 
Paul Reed of the Mine Workers 
gave the U.S. view, Swerdiow 
spoke for Canadian unions, and 
Pres. Pedro Bernardo Perez Sa- 
linas, of the Venezuelan Confed- 


eration of Workers (In Exile), 
for Latin American Workers. 

At the final session Serafino 
Romualdi, AFL-CIO Latin Amer- 
ican representative and an assistant 
secretary of ORIT, discussed “The 
Fight Against Communism and 
Other Forms of Totalitarianism— 
The Struggle for Democratic 
Ideals.” 

William Kemsley, ICFTU rep- 
resentative at the United Nations, 
and Dir. Ricardo Temoche Benites 
of the ORIT Worker Education 
Dept. were co-directors of the 
seminar. 


Labor Views Included 
In New Atom Agency 


United Nations, N. Y.—Effective international cooperation in 
promoting the peaceful uses of atomic energy on a worldwide scale 
was assured when 82 nation-members of the United Nations unani- 


%> 


mously agreed on a charter for the 
new UN Intl. Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy. 
Terms of the proposed statute 
were amended in places during a 
month of debate that preceded the 
final vote. The final article includ- 
ed the basic proposals advanced by 
the international democratic labor 
movement through the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 


Serve as Clearing House 


Under the direction of a board 
of governors on which the United 
States will be represented, the agen- 
cy will serve as a clearing house to 
provide both nuclear materials and 
technical skills to nations which 
want to institute atoms-for-peace 
programs to hasten the develop- 
ment of their economies and raise 
the living standards of their people. 

It may help in setting up plants 
for peaceful purposes, such as elec- 
tric power developments where na- 
tural resources are scant or lacking; 
establish standards of health and 
safety; inspect the results, and take 
measures to prevent recipient coun- 
tries from turning their atomic fa- 
cilities to military uses. 

The major proposals free labor 
advanced, through the ICFTU, 
were that the new agency utilize 
the experience and facilities of 


detailed breakdown of the struc- 


Intl. Labor Organization, World 
Health Organization, etc., in the 
areas where they could be ap- 
plied; recognition of the right of 
non - governmental organizations 
to make representations to the 
new agency, and the proviso for 
inspection to safeguard against 
military usage. 

All were recognized in the final 
draft of the charter. 

An 18-nation Preparatory Com- 
mission will make the necessary ar- 
rangements to get the new agency 
under way. It will name a major- 
ity of the first board of governors, 
which will include the nations 
which drew up the preliminary draft 
of the statute in Washington. 


Peyer, Hungarian 
Unionist, Is Dead 


New York—Charles Peyer, for 
many years secretary-general of the 
old Hungarian Trade Union Coun- 
cil and former head of his coun- 
try’s Social Democratic Party, died 
of a heart attack while listening to 
a radio broadcast of the revolt in 
his native land. He was 76. 

He was a vice president of the 
Inti. Center of Free Trade Union- 
ists in Exile here and a member of 
the Hungarian National Council. 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany sent 


other UN agencies such as the 


a message of condolence. 
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Adlai Blasts Ike for Phony Peace 


Charges GOP Using 
President as ‘Front’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


His reply was to state that the 
U.S. cannot possibly support any 
nation guilty of “unprovoked at- 
tack,” but “let us be not too 
quick to condemn what Israel has 
done or what the British and 
French are doing.” 

A Democratic victory in the 
Nov. 6 election, Stevenson repeat- 
edly told his audiences, is near but 
it was not yet “within our grasp.” 
He said: that “victory” depended on 
the efforts of Democratic supporters 
in the last few days of the cam- 
paign. - 

Charges Neglect 

In New York and other cities, 
labor leaders such as Pres. David 
Dubinsky of the Garment Workers 
and Pres. Jacob Potofsky of the 
Clothing Workers re-emphasized 
Stevenson’s warning that Pres. 
Eisenhower had neglected both 
foreign and domestic policy—to our 
peril. 

The Republican Party has estab- 
lished Eisenhower as a “front,” 
Stevenson said, but behind the front 
of the “popular general,” the GOP 
is “still the same old party of con- 
servatism. It is afraid of change.” 

Apparently fresh despite his 
strenuous campaign, careful to try 
to avoid words that would embar- 
rass American governmental policy, 
Stevenson nevertheless made re- 
peated attacks on the “untrust- 
worthiness” of Vice Pres. Nixon as 
Eisenhower’s “heir apparent” and 
on Sec. of State John Foster Dulles 
for a “vacillating” foreign policy of 
alternate “threats and appease- 
ment.” 

Eisenhower and Dulles have 
borne a “heavy responsibility” 


Ike Ignored 


Advice on 


Middle East 


With Gov. Stevenson’s Cam- 
paign—Adlai E. Stevenson coupled 
his criticism of Pres. Eisenhower’s 
“vacillating” Middle East policy 
with a declaration that the troubled 
situation between Israel and the 
Arab nations should never have 
been allowed to erupt into a clash 
of armed forces. 


Urged Swift Action 

New York’s Gov. 
riman pointed out that Vice Pres. 
Nixon had asked: “What would 
Stevenson do now?” 

Harriman and Stevenson himself 
Teplied that at the University of 
Virginia, on Nov. 11, 1955, the 
Democratic nominee had strongly 
urged swift and decisive action to 
prevent a mideastern explosion. 

Direct quotations from Steven- 
son’s speech last November include 
these paragraphs: 

“For five years violence along 
the (Israel-Arab) armistice lines has 
been mounting. Unless these clashes 
cease there is danger of all-out war 
developing while we debate which 
side was the aggressor. A major 
effort of statesmanship is required 
if we are to avert a political disas- 
ter in this troubled area. 


Suggested UN Patrol 

“After years of experience it 
would seem evident that the only 
way to avoid bloodshed and vio- 
lence . . . is to keep the troops of 
these antagonists apart. And I won- 
der if United Nations guards could 
not undertake patrol duties in the 
areas of tension and collision. Cer- 
tainly both sides -would respect 
United Nations patrols where ~_ 
do not trust each other.” 


Averell Har- i 


GOP Downgrading 
Nixon as ‘Heir’ 

New York — Democratic 
campaign speakers during 
Adlai E. Stevenson’s final 
campaign trip here placed 
heavy emphasis on the appar- 
ently deliberate effort of Re- 
publicans to downgrade Vice 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon’s 
position as GOP “heir ap- 
parent.” 

Billboards and other adver- 
tising media here carry the 
names of Pres. Eisenhower 
and Jacob K. Javits—who is 
running against. Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner for the retiring 
Herbert H. Lehman’s seat in 
the U.S. Senate—but omit the 
name of Nixon. 


for mideastern troubles, he said, 
“ever since Dulles gave (Egypt’s) 
Pres. Nasser a symbolic pistol in 
behalf of Pres. Eisenhower.” 


“We denied arms to Israel,” he 
reminded his audiences, “while hos- 
tile nations surrounding the Israel 
democracy got arms from Russia. 
We are bound to support the in- 
tegrity of Israel—a constant re- 
minder that resistance to tyranny is 
obedience to God.” 

“The chickens have come home 
to roost,” he declared, “we have 
seen the complete bankruptcy of 
our foreign policy. And war 
threatens the United States and 
the world from the (mideastern) 
cradle of civilization.” 

In the University of Pennsyl- 
vania basketball arena, Steven- 
son bluntly ran the record on Eis- 
enhower’s frequent absences from 
the White House during times of 
crisis. 

‘Hunting .. . Golfing’ 

The President was “hunting 
quail in Georgia,” or “golfing in 
California” and “golfing again in 
the South,” the Democratic nomi- 
nee charged, as ominous events 
shook the world, as Indochina fell 
to the Communists. 

“I am fed up with eight weeks 
of this mealy-mouthed Republi- 

can campaign— this squeaky 
chorus of ‘peace, prosperity and 
progress’,” he said. 

The “peace,” Stevenson said, “is 
as unreliable as a Republican prom- 
ise,” the “progress is non-existent,” 
and the “prosperity they inherited, 
except that they’ve dropped the 
farmer, the small businessman and 
too many others.” 

If a Democratic President rolled 
up a record of absenteeism and de- 
fault like Eisenhower’s in foreign 
affairs, 
country would call for his im- 
peachment,” the nominee said. 

In Camden, N. J., where Steven- 
son made his bid for New Jersey’s 
16 electoral college votes before 
5,000 people, the Democratic nomi- 
nee compared Nixon to the girl 
“who had climbed the ladder of 
success wrong by wrong.” Nixon’s 
technique was one of “slyness, 
slickness and slander,” he charged. 

Lashes At Nixon 

In an afternoon speech in Phila- 
delphia’s Reyburn Plaza, where a 
crowd of 35,000 jammed the 
square, Stevenson lashed again at 
Nixon for making “purely politi- 
cal capital” from rebellion in Po- 
land and Hungary. 

On behalf of Nixon and the 
“truth squads,” he said, “I apolo- 
gize to the brave men and women 
who have risked all for freedom” 
against Soviet troops in their home- 
lands. 


“every newspaper in the 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


pledged to seek further action in 
the United Nations. 


The President decried the use of 
force by Britain, France and Israel, 
but he acknowledged their right to 
decide that force must be used in 
the “protection of their vital inter- 
ests.” With that policy, however, 
he said the U.S. government dis- 
agrees. 


Stevenson, cancelling three up- 
state New York speeches, asked the 
broadcasting networks for equal 
time to answer the President and 
set forth his own views—some of 
them expressed as long as a year 
ago—on how the Middle East crisis 
could have been averted through 
UN actions. 


It was a week of quick, be- 
wildering changes. The Presi- 
dent sent a sharp, almost unex- 
plained note to Israel, which 
contrasted in marked fashion 
with the Administration’s kid- 
gloves handling during recent 
months of the Nasser dictator- 
ship in Egypt. 

A few days later, Israel dis- 
patched troops across the Egyp- 
tian border, announcing it would 
seek to destroy military bases 
from which Egypt has mounted 
hundreds of terrorist commando 
raids into Israel in recent years, 
and the tempo was increasing. 


Then, without giving any advance 
notice to Dulles, Britain and France 
announced they were _ sending 
armed forces into the Suez Canal 
area with the announced purpose 
of separating the Israel-Egyptian 
belligerents and to protect the 
vital waterway. 


Break With U. S. 


In the United Nations, both 
Britain and France broke sharply 
with the United States. The United 
States found itself somewhat 
aligned, or at least unopposed to 
Soviet Russia—which has shipped 
millions of dollars of planes, arms 


and tanks into Nasser’s Egypt. 


The western alliance. of the free 
world, which has been a basis of 
strength for at least two decades, 
was seen to be “tottering”—amid 
angry exchanges between Wash- 
ington, London and Paris. 


Dag Hammarskjold, secretary 
general of the United Nations, 
indirectly criticized the Ike- 
Dulles actions, and suggested 
they had directly precipitated an 
unnecessary crisis. 


So, a week before the elections, 
the fabric of the free world ap- 
peared to be torn asunder. 

And political leaders, news writ- 
ers and plain citizens tried to esti- 
mate the effect of the world crisis 
on the election fortunes of Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson. Opinions 
varied widely, but it was clear this 


Powell Exposed 
On Integration 


An embarrassing exposure 
of Rep. Adam Clayton Pow- 
ell (D-N. Y.), who recently 
decided that he was an Eisen- 
hower man, has come from 
White House Press Sec. James 
C. Hagerty. 

Hagerty at a news confer- 
ence was faced with the nec- 
essity of reading a Powell 
statement recanting an earlier 
public claim that Ike — like 
Powell—wanted to “jail” any- 
one who was in contempt of 
court on school integration. 

The transcript of Hagerty’s 
news conference reveals that 
Powell talked to the President 
about a “formula” for han- 
dling school issues and about 
school construction, vaguely. 

Reporters poked and pried. 
Finally someone asked the 
brutal question: 

Q. “When the President 
and Powell spoke, did the 
question of school integra- 
tion come up at all?” 
~ A. (From Hagerty): “No— 
and I was in there.” 


Eisenhower-Dulles F oreign Policies 
Helped Set Up Israel-Egypt Crisis 
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is the issue of the campaign. 

Stevenson, in the east, made a 
plea for understanding of Israel’s 
position. He recalled that Israel 
had been subject to harassing 
raids, economic boycott and bel- 
ligerent threats from Egypt and 
its other Arab nation neighbors 
for many years. 

Sen. Kefauver, in a whistle-stop 
speech, suggested caustically that 
Eisenhower-Dulles policies appear 
to have led the nation towards 
close relations with Russia and 
Egypt against Britain, France and 
Israel. 

Some of the fastest verbal work 
of the week came from Vice-Pres. 
Nixon. After the Hungarian re- 
volt, Nixon maintained that the 
GOP Administration’s foreign pol- 
icy had: set the stage at least for 
that cheering event. 


When the Middle East crisis 
began to grow, Nixon sought to 
suggest that Stevenson—unlike 
Eisenhower — wouldn’t be able 
to handle it. The line didn’t 
seem to be going over. 


As the situation grew more 
rough, the Baltimore Sun quoted 
a member of the Nixon staff say- 
ing, in anguished tones, “this is 
a hell of a situation.” 

But political observers agreed 
that, whatever the long-term inter- 
national effects of the crisis, it had 
helped to muddy the crystal ball 
for pre-election soothsayers. 
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